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LOVE OR LUCRE. 

CHAPTER I. 

A VISITOR AT ROSEBANK. 

SAPTAIN DAVIES, after lun- 
cheon the next day, drove up 
to town his neatest of mail phae- 
tons, graced by the presence of the lovely 
Mrs. Davies at his side, whirled lightly 
over the ground by a faultless paiir of 
chestnuts, and finished off by a most per- 
fectly equipped groom, with a cockade 
upon his hat and his arms folded after the 
manner rendered fashionable by the con- 
voL. HI. 39 
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queror of Austerlitz. The equipage elicited 
the most unbounded admiration from all 
beholders, who thought what a charming 
couple they were, the Captain and his wife, 
and what a charming week or five days or 
so they must have spent at Ascot. 

The charming couple scarcely exchanged 
a syllable, though Captain Davies made 
many unsuccessfril overtures. 

The charming couple, having reached 
their town-house, dined together, without 
visitors and without servants, save for the 
necessary business of the table. The con- 
versation was of too private and confidential 
a sort for the presence of pitchers or of any- 
thing else having ears. 

" I was hard at work this morning, 
Xiurley," said Captain Davies gravely, 

"** looking over our affairs." 

" Well 1" was the careless rejoinder, in a 
snappish tone. 
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'^ I'm afraid they are as bad as bad can 
te, Lurley." 

" What do you propose, then T 

" I can think of no better plan than I told 
you of, darling. Pay off all debts ; scrape 
together as much money as I can ; invest 
it to the best advantage but safely ; and get 
;sent upon foreign service to India." 

" I will not go to India." 

*^ My dear Lurley !" 

" I will not go to India : there !" 

"Then stay at home, dear. I'll settle 
•every farthing I possibly can upon you, 
and 111 try to make you comfortable." 

'' Comfortable I Bah ! How can you 
be comfortable when you are poor ? I 
worit be poor." 

"I'm afraid there's no help for it, 
Lurley," said Captain Davies tenderly, but 
with a melancholy smile ; " and by going 
with me to India, you would avoid many 

39—2 
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of the annoyances you would be liable to 
here from a change of circumstances." 

'' Oh ! how I wish I had married a man 
who could make money as well as spend it 
or lose it," she rejoined bitterly ; " a man 
who would have made my ten thousand a 
year twenty, instead of reducing it to a 
beggarly five hundred or less I" 

^' I wish / had that power, dear, for both 
our sakes," replied Captain Davies ruefully, 
and without a word of defence or recrimi- 
nation. 

She was silent for a while. At last she 
exclaimed, looking fixedly at him : 

'^ Then you're determined upon that mad 
scheme of going to India?" 

'' It's the only move / can see." 

'' Once more I tell you, /'U not go." 

Captain Davies felt his patience giving 
way, and, dinner being over, he rose from 
his chair, saying a little testily : 
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''Do as you please." 

"I certainly mean to," was the defiant re- 
joinder. "Pray, where are yougoingtonow?" 

" To the club ; and, I shall most likely 
be late." 

'' And what do you suppose / am going 

to do r 

Captain Davies looked at her with the 
greatest surprise. 

" My dear Lurley," he said gravely, 
"you haven't seemed to care about my 
society much for some time past; and I 
thought you would have plenty to do, 
having just come home. I must go to the 
club, as I promised to meet two or three 
fellows there, but, if you would really like 
me to be with you, I'll be back as soon as 
ever I can." 

She laughed scornfully. 

" I want you 1" she sneered ; " you may 
go, for all / care, to— India." 
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Captain Davies answered not a word, but 
hastily left the room. 

It was nearly one a.m. when he returned. 
He went up to his room at once, and the 
first thing he observed was a note, unad- 
dressed, pinned to the comer of the toilet- 
table. It contained these words, in 
Lurline's handwriting : 

" IVe gone away, and I'm not coming 
back. Rxmaway wives sometimes ask for- 
giveness ; 1 do Tiot. Now you can go to 
India as soon as you please, and 1 shall 
stay with the man I love." 

Captain Davies was too much overcome 
ta exhibit any particular emotion. He shud- 
dered and turned very cold. He put him- 
self to bed mechanically and from sheer 
habit, and he slept a little, from the down- 
right numbness which had come over him 
and which acted as an opiate. 

In the meanwhile, a visitor had arrived 
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at the exquisite little box called Kosebank, 
belonging to Major the Hon. John Short- 
hose, at Wimbledon, It was a perfect gem 
of a villa, small but luxuriously furnished, 
standing in its own beautiful but not exten- 
sive grounds, which were kept in such 
perfect order as no apple-pie could give an 
idea of. In fact it was exactly the sort of 
place for a bachelor of the wealth and taste 
which distinguished Major Shorthose, who 
was already rich, with the prospect of 
being richer in due course, and who had 
three or four such little boxes in different 
counties, besides his sumptuous chambers 
in the Albany. 

Mrs. Davies had created a carefully-sup- 
pressed astonishment amongst her house- 
hold, and especially in the mind of her own 
particular maid, by ordering a cab at a late 
hour, taking with her nothing but a dress- 
ing-bag, bidding her servant to '* tell the 
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man to drive to Waterloo Station," and say- 
ing, with her quiet, haughty, languid 
manner, that she would " not be home cer- 
tainly before Monday." When she arrived 
at the Waterloo Station she had taken a 
ticket, not " return," to Wimbledon ; and 
when she reached Wimbledon she had taken 
a fly, and requested, or rather intimated her 
imperious will, to be driven to Kosebank, 
Major Shorthose's. As the fly drove up 
the gravel-path to the villa, she looked 
eagerly out of the window. In a moment 
the door of the villa was thrown hospitably 
open, and in the doorway stood a smiling 
old dame and a bright, neat, modest-look- 
ing maid-servant. And behold 1 from the 
interior of the villa, along the little hall, 
glided the most bewitching of figures, 
dressed in the most elegant of costumes, and 
a lady of about Lurline's own age, the pos- 
sessor of the figure and the wearer of the 
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costume, passed rapidly between the old 
dame and the maid-servant, and, running 
down the door-steps as the fly stopped, 
xjried, in a merry, musical voice : 

" The late Mrs. Davies I For you really 
-are very late, dear ; we were almost afraid 
you were not coming. Welcome I however, 
at any time." And she went up to the door 
of the fly to shake hands with the visitor. 

Something seemed to be amiss with 
LurUne ; she was pale as a sheet, and she 
^hook perceptibly. However, she com- 
manded herself sufficiently to reply : 

" Thank you, 50 much. I really couldn't 
<;ome earUer ; there was so much to do after 
leaving Ascot, you know, dear Lady Staple- 
ton." 

" Of course," rejoined Lady Stapleton, 
kissing Lurline, who had descended, " we 
should have sent to meet you by every 
train up to the last, only John said that you 
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had particularly requested that we should 
not do so, as you didn't know whether you 
might not have to put oflf your visit at the 
last moment, and that, if you didn't arrive 
by the last train, you would not come at all 
— any rate, before Monday. Susan will take 
your bag, dear; oh, she luxs taken it, I see.. 
What a small amount of luggage 1 You 
will have to send for some more, let me teE 
you, for you must stay at least a week.. 
Oh 1 this is John's housekeeper, and a very 
old friend of mine — Mrs. Pearson. Let 
me introduce you." 

Lurline made a haughty inclination to 
the old lady, who courtesied respectfully 
and smiled benignantly. 

*' John was so sorry that he couldn't be 

at home," Lady Stapleton rattled on, as she 

led the way into a side room, where there 
were refreshments, cool and appetising to 

look upon ; *' but he will be here to-morrow 
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evening ; and now, just give your things ta 
Susan, and do make haste and eat some 
mayonnaise and drink some champagne, for 
you look like a ghost." 

Mrs. Davies looked and moved as if in 
a- dream ; but she swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls of mayonnaise and drank a glass of 
champagne; after which she revived a little. 

^^Come," said Lady Stapleton gaily, 
^*you begin to look more like yourself. 
What will you do ? It is only just mid- 
night; and it is Sunday to-morrow, you 
know. We don't trouble church much ; but 
we have a day of rest. Will you play a 
duet, or sing a duet ? Or will you have a 
game at piquet or ^cart^ ? Or what do you 
feel inclined for T 

" I should like to go to bed, dear, 
please/' answered Mrs. Davies ; '^ I feel 
very tired." 

'* To tell you the truth," rejoined Lady 
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Stapleton confidentially, '^ so do I. I will 
just ring for Susan to attend you to your 
room. And now, ^t-^ — ood-n — n — night, 
my dear, dear, dear." And she hugged 
Mrs. Davies and kissed her again and again, 
finishing, as she turned away, with a sort of 
hysterical chuckle which sounded very hke 
^ sob. 

Mrs. Davies went serenely up to her room, 
and, soon dismissing Susan, was alone with 
her own thoughts. Then, indeed, she was 
anything but serene. What meant this 
unusually gushing reception, this emotion, 
and this substitution of the sister, the gay 
young widow, for the brother, the gay "old 
bachelor " (though he was not much older 
than Captain Davies)? Had the gigantic 
idiot, as Mrs. Davies, in her anger, dubbed 
the tall and gallant Major, dared to trick 
her and befool her ? Had he been in jest, 
whilst she had been in dreadful earnest 1 
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When he had heard her say that she could 
perfectly conceive why wives should run 
away from their husbands, could he possibly 
have failed to interpret the meaning with 
which she pressed his arm? And when he 
had repHed that, if she were ever reduced 
to that necessity, Rosebank was at her ser- 
vice, at any hour of the day or night, was it 
credible that he could have missed the glance 
with which she met his own, as she whis- 
pered : " Take care I don't put you to the 
test I" She looked in the glass, and, as she 
gazed upon the faithful reflection there, and 
remembered her many tender passages with 
the gallant son of Anak, whether on race- 
course or in ball-room or elsewhere, she could 
have no doubt of the '^ mutual understand- 
ing" and she was more than ever puzzled to 
comprehend her position. Why it was only 
yesterday, the last day of the races, that 
he had, playfully of course, because play 
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fulness (with, very often, how deep a covert 
seriousness I) is the only way of avoiding a 
risk of insult under such circumstances, 
reminded her of her half-implied promise 
and of his own anxiety to devote himself 
to her service. And she had answered, 
with a look that must have gone to his 
soul : " I take you at your word." And 
that very evening she had written her note. 
She had certainly found Eosebank at her 
service, but not in the way she had ex- 
pected: and then those few words which 
she had left for her husband I 

No wonder she passed a restless night. 

By the next morning she had made up 
her mind as to her tactics. She would, of 
course, CsJl in completely with the course 
udoptcd by Lady Stapleton, who could 
not be supposed to know^ exactly how 
m;8itters stood, but who was ovidently^ at any 
»t<e, quite prepannl to considoT the visit of 
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Mrs. Davies as paid to herself rather than 
to her brother. Major Shorthose's soldier- 
servant was despatched to London, early on 
the Sunday morning, to fetch from Notting 
Hill such luggage as Mrs. Davies indicated 
in a note to her maid, for, as Lady Staple- 
ton observed laughingly to the visitor: 
^' You've really nothing to put on, dear ; 
and I have asked some friends to dine with 
us this evening. Your notion of coming 
down with your dressing-bag and spending 
a Scotch Sawboth with John and me and 
going back on Monday morning was very 
kind and friendly, but I have made 
diflferent arrangements. We shall have 
half-a-dozen people to dinner: the room 
will not hold any more." 

Mrs. Davies assented graciously. She 
thought that, on the whole, a little com- 
pany would tend to make things pleasanter, 
and easier by relaxing the constraint. 



CHAPTEE II. 

CAPTAIN DAVIES REQUIRES AN EXPLANATION. 

5N the Sunday morning, just about 
the time when conscientious 
church-women, such as Mrs. 
Triggs, had raised their voices in the " O 
be joyful " which follows, with a somewhat 
odd effect, immediately upon the announce- 
ment that " Here endeth the second lesson" 
or upon the publication of the " banns," 
Captain Davies, after a troubled sleep^ 
was descending the staircase to what 
he could not help shuddering to think 
would be his solitai'y breakfast, when he 
was conscious of a tall, soldierly figure. 
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well known to him for many a long day 
standing upright and motionless in the 
hall. The figure, apparently under the 
tacit orders of an inner conscientiousness 
whispering " eyes front " and " 'tention/' 
had, the moment Captain Davies was 
visible, assumed the responsive look and 
attitude, and, when the Captain was at the 
proper distance, had '^ saluted " in the most 
approved fashion. 

'^ Well, Hurley," said the Captain, as he 
acknowledged the salute, " what is it T 

" Come for some traps for Mrs. Davies, 



sir." 



(( 



Oh ! very well," rejoined the Captain, 
who found his feelings rather troublesome, 
and who was not the sort of man to enter 
into his private affairs with a trooper, 
" you had better speak to the lady's-maid.'' 
'^ I have, sir : they're coming, sir : I'm 
waiting, sir : that's all, sir." 

VOL. III. AO 
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" Where is Major Shorthose 1" 

" At the Halbany, sir." 

At this unexpected reply. Captain 
Davies could not restrain a look of un- 
bounded surprise, but he expressed none in 
words. He merely said in his usual quiet, 
easy manner : 

You don't come from the Albany V 
No, sir : Rosebank, sir." 

'' Just so : you'll not have long to wait, 
I dare say." 

And with a nod, acknowledged by 
another salute, he walked into the break- 
fast-room. He had not given way to the 
strong inclination he had felt to question 
trooper Hurley more particularly; and 
trooper Hurley, from nature, habit, and 
training, did not volunteer information 
that was not sought. The man's manner 
was just the same as ever; he had not 
shcfwn the very slightest symptom of 
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Imowing that, as he would have expressed 
himself, there was any '^ game up." 

Captain Davies was much puzzled It 
was quite plain that his wife had gone to 
Bosebank ; and Bosebank belonged to 
Major Shorthose, who, as Captain Davies 
perfectly well knew, usually had nobody 
but an elderly housekeeper and a servant 
or two in the place. Major Shorthose 
must be called upon to explain the puzzle. 

Captain Davies sat a while in deep 
thought. Some readers may be disap- 
pointed at the tame way in which he, a 
49oldier and a brave one, a Y.C. and a man 
who had charged through the jaws of death 
At Balaclava, behaved. They would pro- 
bably expect him to provide himself with a 
pistol-case (and he had more than one very 
neat one), and, having justifiably jumped to 
the worst conclusions, rush out to the Al- 
Jbany and insist upon fighting Major Shorty 

40—2 
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hose, then and there, over a handkerchief. 
But Captain Davies, though he was not what 
would be considered in many circles a clever 
man, had a great deal of sound sense and a 
gentleman's instinctive horror of greater 
notoriety than was absolutely unavoidable. 
He was, moreover, what is known as a 
" cool hand ;" and, on due reflection, he 
saw every reason why the misfortune which 
had befallen him should be kept secret 
as long as possible. He, of course, would 
not commit downright murder. He would 
have been quite ready to fight his late 
intimate friend. Major Shorthose, in any 
way that was honourable; but he con- 
sidered that, under the existing conditions 
of English society and of English law, 
such a course was impracticable. How 
could he or Shorthose call upon their 
friends to run the terrible risks incurred 
by seconds, especially if either principal 
happened to be killed ? And, if neither 
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of the principals were killed, their pro- 
fessional prospects, to say nothing of 
the farce that would have been enacted, 
would be for ever ruined, which might be 
of no consequence to Shorthose but would 
be of the last ,iniportance to himself. 
Furthermore, he possessed a strong sense 
of justice, and that made him remember, 
and sad^ and bitter were his thoughts as he 
remembered, that love had soon begun to 
€Ool between Lurline and himself, after the 
first heyday of their wedded life was over, 
that the coolness had increased in spite of 
his endeavours, that she showed a marked 
preference for the society of other men 
above his own; and that, among those 
other men, she was at great pains to dis- 
tinguish Shorthose, who, such was his 
gallantry and amiability, could not, and 
could not be expected to, repudiate the 
favours vouchsafed to him, or to incur the 
enmity which the spretce injuria formcB pro- 
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verbially inspires. Added to all this, was a. 
feeling of contempt, scarcely acknowledged 
but lurking^ in the gallant Captain's secret 
heart, a feeling akin to that which prompted 
the " gay cavalier" to exclaim in the song : 

" When a lady elopes down a ladder of ropes, 
She may go to Hong Kong for me/' 

He swallowed what little breakfast, he 
had stomach for, and then he drove to tiie 
Albany. Major Shorthose was in * and, as 
Captain Davies entered, the Major reared 
himself to his full height of six-feet-three, and 
stood waiting, apparently, for the visitor to 
give a cue as to the conditions upon which 
they were to meet, though he exclaimed at 
once : '^ How are you, Davies ? I rather 
expected you'd call." 

'* Yes ; I've called on rather serious busi- 
ness," was the grave reply. 

There was no hand-shaking; that was 
omitted as if by mutual consent. Captain 
Davies remained standing near the door. 
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" Won't you sit down T said Major 
Shorthose poKtely, as he seated himself. 

Captain Davies sat down. 

'^ IVe come to you for an explanation, 
Shorthose," he said sternly : " though I 
hardly know how any explanation can be 
given. I have reason to beheve that my 
— ^my wife is at Rosebank." 

'' Yes, I believe she is," repUed the Major 
quietly, looking Captain Davies full in the 
face : "on avisit to my sister, Lady Stapleton. 
At any rate, she was expected last night." 

Captain Davies with some difficulty pre- 
served his calmness. He even forced a laugh. 

"You will understand my behaviour, 
Shorthose," he rejoined, " when I tell you 
that my wife merely left word last night 
that she had gone somewhere, not saying 
where ; that I only discovered by accident, 
this morning, when Hurley came to my 
house for her things, that she was at Rose- 
bank ; and that I had reason to beUeve that 
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neither Lady Stapleton nor any other rela- 
tion of yours was staying there." 

''It's very curious," remarked Major 
Shorthose, with a smile : " my sister was 
there on purpose to receive Mrs. Davies ; 
and when I said, on your coming in, that I 
rather expected you would call, you will 
naturally guess what my reason was. I 
thought you had come on purpose to tell 
me whether Mrs. Davies had carried out 
her plan. She distinctly said that you 
would not go with her ; and she left it un- 
certain whether she would go herself." 

" I never even heard a word about it," 
rephed Captain Davies with an air of aston- 
ishment ; " and, as I have told you, I didn't 
even know that Lady Stapleton was there." 
" I could see by your manner, when you 
came in,'* observed Major Shorthose, "that 
there was something wrong, and so I 
thought I had better keep my distance as 
you kept yours, untU I had heard what it 
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all meant. But now will you come down 
with me this evening and dine with us at 
Rosebank? There will be two or three 
friends of my sister's." 

Captstin Davies hesitated; at last he 
answered : '^ Not to-day, thank you ; I 
have an engagement." 

''Well, come early to-morrow, or any 
other day you please, whilst Mrs. Davies is 
with my sister. She is going to stay a few 
days, I hope. As for me, I am going abroad 
on Tuesday." 

" Abroad I What, at this time of the 
year T 

" Yes ; I'm going to Germany all in a 
hurry. I expect to be abroad several 
months, or perhaps a whole year. I'm so 
pressed for time that I can't stay at Rose- 
bank ; I shall drive up again this evening, 
or rather, late at night, to town. You had 
better put off your engagement, if you can, 
and come with me." 
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'' I can't, Shorthose ; and I am so very 
busy just now, what with the settling on 
Ascot and other matters, that I doubt 
whether I shall be able to get to Rosebank 
at all before my wife comes home. So I 
must say good-bye." 

He rose from his chair and held out 
his hand, which Major Shorthose shook 
warmly, saying : 

" Good-bye, Davies, good-bye. Any 
message for Rosebank T 

*^ No, thank you, none,** was the answer, 
given in a dreamy sort of way. 

'* I hope you are satisfied with my ex- 
planation?" said Major Shorthose with a 
laugh. 

"Perfectly," repKed Captain Davies 

frankly; "it has reheved me," he added 
with a smile, "from a very unpleasant 
dilemma." 

" How r 
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" Well, I hope I am not a jealous fool,"^ 
answered Captain Davies a little bitterly,, 
^'but as my wife did not think it worth 
while to give me any explanation, if you 
had been unable to give any, the whole 
business would have looked so curious that 
I might have felt that my only alternatives 
were to thrash you or fight you," and he 
laughed uneasily. 

Major Shorthose drew up his tall figure^ 
squared his huge shoulders and smiled 
pleasantly but not at all defiantly at 
Captain Davies, who continued : 

" Oh ! of course, the thrashing, which 
would have been the more satisfactory 
alternative, was out of the question, and 
even the fighting is a devihsh serious 
matter nowadays, especially for men in our 
profession." 

'^ It is, by Gad I it's come to be almost 
an impossibility," assented Major Short- 
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hose sympathisingly ; " and to my mind 
that is an additional reason why a gentle- 
man should be more careful than ever not 
to do an injury for which he can only atone 
with his life or at the risk of it." 

" And there are always a lot of asses/* 
remarked Captain Da vies, '^ who think 
that, if a man doesn't fight, it is because 
he is afraid." 

" YoUy at any rate, could afford to des- 
pise that sort of opinion, Davies." observed 
Major Shorthose respectfully. 

Captain Davies flushed slightly with 
pleasure at the evidently honest acknow- 
ledgment, and with another shake of the 
hand the two friends parted. 
, Nevertheless, Captain Davies stiQ felt 
bewildered, as he strolled to his club. His 
wife's words had been very exphcit, and 
had placed a barrier between them for ever. 
There was a mystery somewhere. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY : BROTHER AHD 
SISTER. 

»AJOR SHORTHOSE drove- 
down to Rosebank, and so 
timed his arrival that the ladies 
were dressing for dinner when he entered 
the house, and, as he himself went at onc& 
to his own room to dress, he so .contrived 
matters that the company were all 
assembled when he made his appearance 
in the drawing-room. Mrs, Davies, arrayed 
most bewitchingly, and loveUer to loot upon 
than the creature of a Mussulman's dream, 
was conversing gaily with the guests. Th& 
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few words in which he thanked her for her 
kind visit to his sister at Rosebank were so 
coolly, easily, deferentially spoken that the 
slight flutter with which she had awaited 
his address was completely dispelled, and in 
her secret heart she almost fancied that the 
letter she had written him had not conveyed 
the meaning it might have seemed to con- 
vey to the great, handsome, good-natured 
booby. Besides, as Lady Stapleton had no 
doubt been in the house when the letter ar- 
rived, it might have appeared to have been 
sent in full knowledge of that fact and of the 
opportunity so offered ; and neither Major 
Shorthose nor Lady Stapleton, knowing 
Lurline and her scorn for small convention- 
alities, would have been surprised at her 
writing to the brother and proprietor and 
actual giver of the invitation rather than 
to the sister and temporary mistress of the 
house. At any rate nobody had shown 
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the slightest suspicion of any other state of 
affairs; and Mrs. Davies began to feel that, 
if it were not for the few lines she had left 
for her husband, she might regard the 
whole matter as a mad freak, to which she 
had been impelled in a fit of momentary 
aberration, and from the irremediable con- 
sequences of which she had been rescued 
by a most fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. And surely she had wits enough 
to laugh away any impression that might 
have been left upon the mind of Captain 
Davie, by th<»e &tal Unas, which she 
could explain away on the ground that she 
had been playing a practical joke upon him 
to show him how much she disliked his 
plan of going to India, and to try and turn 
him from the project. At the same time 
she could not help feeling intermittent 
misgivings about her situation ; and, now 
and then, she was moved by mingled 
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sentiments of hatred and rage, contempt 
and shame, as the possibility occurred to 
her that her real intentions had been per- 
fectly well understood and deliberately 
ignored by that handsome giant, that six- 
feet-three of self-contented, self-possessed 
good-nature, who had dangled at her skirts 
for so many months, and who, as she was 
quite aware, had by his conspicuous atten- 
tions caused his name to be mixed up with 
hers as her cavalier servente, insomuch that, 
when their names were not mentioned, 
they were, as her own ears and perceptions 
had led her to know, made the objects of 
much covert allusion under the style and 
title of " the knight and the lady." 

The dinner went off exceedingly well. 
Major Shorthose and Mrs. Davies were not 
in such close proximity as to render their . 
position constrained and irksome. He took 
in an old dowager of rank, who sat on one 
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side of him and balanced another do wage 
of lesser rank but larger bulk on the other. 
There was but one other gentleman present 
an old colonel, who sat on one side of Lady 
Stapleton and faced the fascinating Mrs. 
Davies, who had not only completely re- 
covered her composure but had gradually 
reached a pitch of unusual sprightliness* 
Conversation soon began to be incessant, 
and the Colonel set the ball rolling. 

'^ Captain Davies quite well, I hope/* he 
said, bowing to Mrs. Davies. 

" I hope so, I'm sure," she answered, 
laughing saucily : '*but I really know 
nothing about him. I ran away from him 
last night, and I don't know how he will 
take it." 

" Broken his heart, poor man, no doubt/' 
rejoined the Colonel with mock solemnity : 
" but he knows you are in good hands." 

" Would you believe it ?" said she 
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archly, "I never told him where I was 
going to." 

*' Oh I Mrs. Davies 1 1" exclainied the two 
dowagers together, whilst the old colonel 
laughed even to coughing at the excellence 
of the jest. 

" I am happy to assure Mrs. Davies," 
said the clear, calm, manly voice of Major 
Shorthose, " that Captain Davies, whom I 
had the pleasure of seeing this morning, is 
quite well and quite aware that she is with 
my sister at Rosebank. I tried to persuade 
him to come down with me to-day, but he 
was unfortunately engaged." 

Lady Stapleton, who had flushed and 
turned pale all in a moment during this 
dialogue, but recovered herself immediately, 
touched her glass, as a sign for a servant 
to carry round champagne, a sign which 
was obeyed with alacrity by the watchfiil 
Hurley. Mrs. Davies was the first whose 
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glass was filled, and she thus had an op- 
portunity for turning her head aside and 
concealing a slight tremor, bb she rejoined 
^th vivacity : 

*' That's not fair. Major Shorthose ; you 
have spoilt my scheme ; you should never 
interfere between man and wife." 

"But how was John to know," observed 
Lady Stapleton merrily, "what a mad 
thing you are ? I dare say," she added 
with a fiirtive look at her brother, " that 
John went straight to Captain Davies this 
morning to ask whether you were here." 

" No, I didn't," replied Major Shorthose 
coolly; "Davies came to me, before I went 
out, to tell me that Mrs. Davies had done 
us the honour of paying a visit to Rose- 
bank." 

"And pray, how did he know?" inquired 
Mrs. Davies with a defiant pout. 

The two dowagers looked at one another, 
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and laughed a laugh of half-amusement and 
half-derision. 

" Oh I" said Major Shorthose carelessly, 
"he had seen Hurley and questioned him.** 

" It's very provoking," remarked Mrs. 
Davies discontentedly, "to have one's 
plans upset in this way. I meant to give 
him a good fright." 

" I should think you succeeded in that, 
Mrs. Davies," tittered one of the dowagers, 
" if you left the poor man in the dark until 
this morning." 

" Oh 1 he's not so easily frightened," 
observed Mrs. Davies languidly. 

"No, I shouldn't say Captain Davies 
was easily frightened," said the old colonel 
emphatically ; "far more likely to frighten 
other people. What do you say. Short- 
hose r 

*'I should say, very probably," answered 
Major Shorthose. 
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"Would you be afraid of him, Major 
Shorthose T asked Mrs. Davies demurely. 

" Well," replied he with a pleasant 
smile, "I should be as much afraid of 
Captein Davies a^ of any man alive." 

Mrs. Davies shot one furtive but pene- 
trating glance at him; and then murmured 
softly, turning towards Lady Stapleton : 

" I shouldn't have thought Major Short- 
hose would be afraid of anybody or any- 
thing." 

" I'm sure he wouldn't be afraid of any 
hodyi^ said Lady Stapleton proudly : " but 
I can't say the same about any things 

"Is he afraid of bogies 1" a^ed Mrs. 
Davies slily, and in a half-whisper. 

" He is afraid of what some people 
seem to regard as bogies," answered Lady 
Stapleton, in the like half-whisper, but 
with a kind, winning smile ; "he is afraid 
of dishonour, disloyalty, disgrace, disguise; 
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and he wouldn't do anybody an irreparable 
injury for the world." 

" So I should imagine/' rejoined Mrs. 
Davies in a peculiar tone, adding in very 
low tones, so that only Lady Stapleton 
could distinctly hear ; " what a knight he 
would have made for the Bound Table, as 
majestic as Sir Launcelot and as stainless 
as Sir Galahad !" 

Lady Stapleton fancied she could detect a 
covert sneer in the accent with which Mrs. 
Davies spoke, but the speaker's fair face ex- 
pressednothing but admiration, asshe turned 
with a slight start, from Lady Stapleton, and 
looked towards Major Shorthose, who had 
ju^t replied in answer to a question : 

"Yes, Ehrenbreitstein ; I've been there 
a number of times. I have a great many 
friends in the neighbourhood." 

" And when do you start ?" 

" On Tuesday." 
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Mrs. Davies looked extremely interested. 

" Do you stay long ?" inquired one of the 
dowagers, addressing Major Shorthose. 

" Several montlis, at any rate/' was the 
answer ; " and possibly a year or more." 
Do you like the Germans T 
Very much indeed ; they are not only 
an honest, sterling, sensible, frugal, indus- 
trious, weU-educated people, but their 
nobles and gentry are, with the exception 
(if patriotism and pohteness require me to 
say so) of our own, the best bom, the best 
bred, and the most chivalrous of mankind ; 
they are as much superior in those respects 
to the French, as the Bank of England is 
to a whited sepulchre, and, though Mein 
Herr may not be quite so dapper and sup- 
ple and bnUiant as Monsieur, he has plenty 
of exterior polish too. A real Grermau 
gentleman is very hard to beat, if not to 
match ; he is so very chivalrous." 
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Mrs. Davies looked at the old colonel 
with such a singular expression and smUe 
that he addressed her, saying : 

"You have no great opinion of the 
Germans, Mrs. Davies T 

" I certainly very much prefer the 
French," answered Mrs. Davies, laughing ; 
" I can speak their language and I like 
their manners. But I am really no judge 
of Grermans ; I have met very few ; and 
I don't even attempt to speak their lan- 
guage for fear of some accident to my 
throat. From the little I do know of them I 
should say that the men were horrid — ^not at 
all mi/ ideal of the chivalrous. That notion, 
however, I have gathered rather from read- 
ing than from personal experience." 

'* May I ask for a specimen of what you 
have read, Mrs. Davies T said Major Short- 
hose deferentially. 

" Certainly," replied Mrs. Davies with- 
out hesitation ; " it was only .the other day 
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that I was reading a poem by a person 
named Schiller, I think ; but Major Short- 
hose will be sure to know." 

''I should think it very likely was 
Schiller," he rejoined smiling ; " he is per- 
haps the noblest of all the German poets, 
not excepting Goethe. There is something 
so particularly grand and knightly, so to 
speak, about Schiller." 

" Oh ! dear," exclaimed Mrs. Davies rue- 
ftdly ; " and / thought what a clown either 
the poet or the creature he introduces into 
his poem must have been !" 

" What was the poem called T inquired 
Major Shorthose. 

"Don't expect me to pronounce the 
dreadful word in the original," she an- 
swered ; " but I can tell you what it means 
in English : the Hand-shoe — ^ha I ha I ha t 
Fancy calling a lady's glove a hand-shoe I 
I wonder they did not call her hand some 
sort of hoof, or paw." 
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" Do you know," said Major Shorthose^ 
'' it seems to me, on the contrary, rather a 
happy combination, such as German is 
famous for. And I'm sure Mrs. Davies is 
the last person in the world who ought to 
see anything ugly in shoes : she must so 
often have opportunities of convincing her- 
self to the contrary." (Here Mrs. Davies 
bowed her acknowledgments.) "Now 
shoes, as a covering for the feet, would cer- 
tainly be invented before gloves, as a cover- 
ing for the hands ; and as ' schuh ' originaUy 
meant, I should say, nothing more than 
* covering' or 'protection,' I can't help 
thinking that it was not only natural but 
logical, and even rather elegant too, to adopt 
the compound word which has unfortunately 
fallen under Mrs. Davies's displeasure. 
Perhaps I might also be permitted to 
observe that the use to which a thing is put 
very often aflfects the term expressing it, so 
that what is really no worse-sounding a 
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word than many a one that would be chosen 
as euphonious, appears hideous simply from 
association. It is wh^lt a shoe goes through 
that, as it seems to me, causes the word 
' hand-shoe * to sound harsh and incon- 
gruous. There is, to my ear and to my 
mind, nothing at all objectionable in the 
word itself, having regard to its original 
signification, even when applied to the 
most delicate gloves that were ever fitted 
upon the fairest hands by a Houbigant or 
a Piver, or a Jouvin, or anybody else." 

" Dear me 1 — Saul among the prophets — 
Major Shorthose among the philologers T* 
said Lady Stapleton, laughing and turning 
to the old colonel ; " but you must know 
that John was brought up at Heidelberg.'^ 
" Ah 1" rejoined the old colonel, who had 
been regarding Major Shorthose with un- 
disguised astonishment, not to say conster- 
nation, "that accounts for it; I beheve 
fellows who have been at German universi- 
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ties generally get into the way of it. It's 
different at the English universities; I've 
met men, in the army, who Ve been to Oxford 
and Cambridge and all that, and they didn't 
seem to have caught the knack of it atalL'' 

'' But, Mrs. Davies," said Lady Staple- 
ton, " do go on : let us hear about the poem, 
if John's long dissertation hasn't put it all 
out of your head." 

'' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Davies," ob- 
served Major Shorthose humbly, " for inter- 
rupting you; I recollect the poem perfectly." 

f * Then you must correct me if I make 
any mistakes," rejoined Mrs. Davies de- 
murely. "According to my recollection, 
this is the story : A king gives an entertain- 
ment, consisting principally of a wild-beast- 
fight. Among the spectators are a knight 
and a lady, the knight, according to his own 
frequent statements on oath, being despe- 
rately in love with the lady, for whom he is 
not only ready but rather anxious to show 
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his devotion by doing anything in the worlds 
especially by exposing his Hfe, shedding his 
blood, etc., etc., in the usual heroic style." 
(Here she shot one keen glance at Major 
Shorthose, who was Ustening attentively 
with his eyes cast down.) ** It was all rub- 
bish, no doubt. Well, a lion and a tiger are 
let out into the arena ; and, whilst they are 
glaring and snarling at one another, and 
switching their tails, Uke httle boys daring 
one another to fight, the ladydrops her 'hand- 
shoe' — ha ! ha 1 — (it was made of leather, I 
suppose) between the two furious creatures, 
and Calls upon her dog — ^her knight, I mean — 
I beg his pardon — -to 'go fetch,' if he wishes 
to prove the sincerity of aU he has sworn." 
(Here she darted another glance at Major 
Shorthose, who did not look up, though he 
had moved a httle impatiently and frowned 
shghtly.) "He at once stepped into the 
arena, picked up the ' hand-shoe,' and re-^ 
turned in a leisurely way [gelasse 
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is the German word) to his place, amidst 
thunders of applause, of course. He walked 
up to the lady, who received him with such 
glances as told him all he had desired to 
know, and, growling out that he ' didn't 
want any thanks/ threw the ^ hand-shoe ' 
back in her face. A very chivalrous action, 
truly 1 Don't you think so, Major Short- 
hose r 

She asked the question in a tone of 
mingled archness and scorn, whilst a gene- 
ral murmur of disapprobation expressed the 
aggregate opinion of the company. 

Major Shorthose looked up with a 
pleasant smile on his open, manly, hand- 
some face, and answered at once : 

" No, Mrs. Davies, I certainly do not. 
So much I will grant at once. But let me 
ask, first of all : are you sure it was a 
German knight? My impression is that 
his name was Delorges, which seems to me 
rather French than German ; and I do not 
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feel at all certain that the whole story is 
not French from beginning to end." 

" Oh I Mrs. Davies I" was the general ex- 
clamation, and there was a general laugh at 
her expense. But she was not at aU dismayed, 

" At any rate the poet was a German, and 
the most knightly of all the German poets, 
as Major Shorthose declares," she pleaded 
boldly : " and he, of course, put into his 
poem just what he and his countrymen 
would be likely to say and think and do ; 
and so he has not only betrayed his 
national boorishness, clownishness, and 
brutahty, but he has added to his offensive- 
ness by hbelling the really gaUant and 
knightly Frenchman." 

" Allow me to ask, again, Mrs. Davies," 
said Major Shorthose, "whether the 
edition you read gave any other version of 
the knight's behaviour T 

"No, certainly not," she replied in 
astonishment; "why?" 
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'* Because there are two diflTerent read- 
ings," answered Major Shorthose quietly ; 
^^ in some editions you might find 

<' Und der Bitter sich tief yerbengend gprieht," 

instead of 

** Und er wirffc ibr den Handschah in's Glesicht/' 

and, in that case, I don't think you 
would find much to object to : he would 
simply have returned her her glove with, a 
deep bow and requested her not to consider 
that any thanks were necessary. He would 
have been a little ironical, no doubt, but 
perhaps that was excusable under the cir- 
cumstances." 

'' Which line appeared first V asked Mrs. 
Davies eagerly. 

'' I can't say for certain," answered Major 
Shorthose, " but I ihinlc the line you read." 

"Oh I then, it's quite clear," rejoined 
Mrs. Davies triumphantly; ''somebody. 
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most likely a Frenchman, who knew how 
a gallant knight would have borne himself, 
must have given the poet a hint." \ 

" May it not have occurred to himself to 
alter it 1" 

" It may ; but even then it would only 
show what the man's first and natural idea 
of a gentleman's conduct was." 

''You are evidently prejudiced against 
the Germans. At any rate, you do not 
think theirs a good school of chivalry V* 

"What a question!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Davies vivaciously, as she turned to the 
dowager, her neighbour : " when we have 
just heard where Major Shorthose went to 
college. I might be suspected of doubting 
his chivalry." 

And she held up her hands in horror, 
but at the same time gave him such a look, 
short, quick, but wonderfoUy expressive, as 
might have made him feel uncomfortable, 
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had not his attention been suddenly drawn 
in another direction." 

" You surely don't defend the lady, Mrs. 
Davies,"" said one of the dowagers ; « she 
never could have loved the knight, to ex- 
pose his life in that reckless, heartless, cruel^ 
purposeless manner. She must have been 
a selfish, vain, unfeeling wretch." 

^' Well, I don't know," repUed Mrs. Davies 
with an arch look and playful hesitation ; 
*' I think I could say something for her. 
I dare say the man had been bragging and 
boasting of what he would do to win her ; 
and she, more than half-inclined to love 
him, determined on the impulse of the 
moment to put him to the test in a 
manner which would leave her in no doubt 
as to his sincerity. Depend upon it, her 
heart was in her mouth the whole time; 
she suffered quite as much as he; and, had 
any harm come to him, she would have 
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broken her heart. It was thoughtless, I 
allow : but impulse always is thoughtless ; 
and all she desired at the moment was to 
convince herself of her power over him, 
and then to surrender her happiness to 
him without misgiving." 

"But that was dreadfully selfish," ob- 
jected the dowager; "besides, she might 
have been sure, if she had not been so 
vain, that it was to preserve his own repu- 
tation for bravery and for keeping his 
word that he performed the dangerous 
feat. It couldn't prove his love for her." 

" But she showed her gratitude for his 
obedience in the best way she could. If 
she had really seemed to him so worth 
winning as he had, no doubt, been con- 
^stantly assuring her she was, he would 
have been only too glad to take her, 
especially as he came to no harm, on her 
own terms. But he was, no doubt, one of 
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your big talkers, profuse in expression but 
sorry to be taken at their word. He got off 

scot-free, and yet lie was spiteful." 

" The terms proved what a worthless 
woman she was. No honourable man 
would accept a woman on terms which 
proved her to be worthless." 

'* Well," said Mrs. Davies coolly, " I do* 
not care to stand up any more for the lady ; 
but I have a very mean opinion of the 
knight, especially if he threw the * hand- 
shoe' in her face ;" and she laughed, as she 
cast a furtive glance at Major Shorthose. 

*' In that case, I quite agree with you,'*" 
said he gravely and with a stiff bow. 

The dinner was over, and, the night 
being so still and warm and light, it was 
agreed that coffee should be taken in the 
garden on the lawn. This arrangement 
gave Major Shorthose and the Colonel the 
chance of smoking their cigars and at the 
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same time of strolling about the grounds 
with suah of the ladies as did not object to 
the process of being smoked in the open air. 

Thus an hour or so was passed pleasantly 
enough; and then the guests began to 
drop off one by one. Lady Stapleton 
was much engaged in all the little fuss 
that attends the departure of ladies; 
Major Shorthose remained in the garden. 
And so it happened that he was at last 
left alone with Mrs. Davies. It was 
getting late ; but the night was so serene 
and cloudless^ and the moon was so bright 
and clear, that it was scarcely darker than 
broad daylight. 

"Major Shorthose," said Mrs. Davies 
suddenly, but in a cold, constrained voice, 
'* I wrote so hurriedly the other day, that 
I have almost forgotten what I said. If 
you have my note 6till, I should like to 
see it.' 
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He made no reply in words, but at once 
produced the note in its envelope from a 
small pocket-book, and, having handed 
them to her with a grave bow, turned 
away to examine, apparently, the condition 
of a rose-tree near him. 

She hastily read the note; her face 
flushed and then grew paJe ; she replaced 
the note in the envelope and put them in 
her pocket. 

He had not watched her, he had not 
even looked at her, as she read; and he 
did not cease his occupation of smoking 
the rosebuds until he heard her voice. 

*' I shall keep this note," she said quietly. 
It IS a most absurd composition; I wonder 
you could understand it." 

" I did my best," he replied deferentially, 
and I hope I succeeded in having every- 
thing ready for your arrival. You left it 
doubtful^ whether you would come at aU ; 
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or Mary would have called for you and 
driven you down, or would certainly have 
met you at the station." 

" Lady Stapleton was kind enough to 
say so herself," rejoined Mrs, Davies 
coldly; "but there was really no occasion; 
I had no sort of trouble, and nothing could 
have been kinder than her reception of me." 

Lady Stapleton now made her appear- 
ance on the lawn, exclaiining gaily : * 

"Quite a scene from the * Merchant of 
Venice,' I declare I Lorenzo and Jessica 
conversing together, and the moonlight 
sleeping on the bank. Shall I make 
strains of sweet music, to render the thing 
complete ? Or shall we take another little 
stroll ?" 

"I think I shall stroll to bed, dear," said 
Mrs. Davies, rising from her seat beneath 
a noble tree, against the trunk of which 
Major Shorthose was leaning ; " my head 
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aches and I feel a little tired. Good-night I 
Major Shorthose," she added^ with a bend 
of her graceful head, as she turned to- 
wards the house. 

" It must be * good-bye 1' I'm afraid, as 
well as * good-night !' " said Major Short- 
hose, stepping to her side ; " I shall not be 
here again before I leave for Germany on 
Tuesday." 

She stopped and shook hands with him, 
saying languidly : 

'* Oh I then we shall not meet again for 
some time. Good-bye 1" 

And so she left him ; and Lady Staple- 
ton went with her, arm-in-arm, into the 
house. In a few minutes Lady Stapleton 
returned to her brother, who was lounging 
listlessly about the lawn and smoking, 
whUst his horses were being put to for the 
drive up to town. She slid her arm round his 
i^nd, looking anxiously up into his face,said : 
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" Well ! John, shall we * pull through/ 
4is you men say T 

" My dear Mary," he answered aflTection- 
ately, patting the hand that lay upon his 
arm, " you can't think how grateful I am 
to you. You have managed everything 
splendidly. I felt sure I might confide in 
you. I was in a dreadful fix, though. I 
had been treated with a confidence which 
I was boimd, in honour, not to betray, if 
possible ; and yet I was equally bound, in 
honour, to prevent what I couldn't prevent 
without betraying the confidence. How- 
ever, I am quite certain that everything is 
safe with you." 

"Quite, quite, John," she murmured, 
pressing his arm ; " you may trust me as 
you would yourself." 

"It is a subject I ought never to have even 
mentioned to you^ Mary," he said ruefully. 

"Stuff and nonsense," she repUed play- 
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fully ; " there are some things too terrible- 
to allow of one's standing on ceremony and 
observing the httle pruderies of convention- 
ality. If I had been a mere unmarried 
girl, it might have been diflFerent ; but, you 
know, I have all the privileges and ex- 
perience of a widow." 

Her voice trembled and her eyes fiUed 
with tears as she spoke. Her brother 
stooped and kissed her, saying : 

" God bless you, Mary 1 You have saved 
no end of people from no end of trouble. I 
can't bear to think what might have hap- 
pened, if I hadn't caught you before you. 
had started for the North." 

" Ahl" she exclaimed, shaking her head;. 
" it was touch and go, as you men say. I 
do feel so thankful that you were not too- 
late. But do you know, John, I really 
don't think that wild thing meant any 
harm : I quite believe that she merely 
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meant to frighten Captain Davies, as she 
said. She could never have talked in that 
cool, brazen way at dinner, if she had been 
conscious of anything very bad : she would 
have been too much overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion to rattle away as she 
did." 

" The eflfect would have been all the 
same," repUed Major Shorthose dryly, '* if 
there had been no lady here to receive her; 
and upon my word, Mary, I quite shudder 
to think what might have been the conse- 
quences, if busybodies had got tattling, or, 
in fact, if you hadn't been here, to that 
gallant fellow Davies, whom I wouldn't 
injure for the world, to Mrs. Davies, and 
to — to — all sorts of people." 

'' You never showed me her letter,. 
John," said Lady Stapleton thoughtfully ; 
'* I should like to see it." 

'* I told you all that was necessary,"" 
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observed her brother in a tone of in- 
difference ; " I haven't kept the letter, and 
«o I can't show it you/* 

She gave him a keen, earnest look. 

" Y(m are not blameless, you know, 
John," she said in a tone of mild re- 
proof. 

" Indeed I am not," he answered peni- 
tently, 

" You and Mrs. Davies," she continued, 
*^ had been talked about a great deal ; so 
much, indeed, that I used to feel quite 
ashamed sometimes, when I couldn't help 
hearing what people said. I do so wish, 
John," she went on plaintively, *'you 
would marry : it is very wicked of you to 
flirt, as you do, with married women. / 
know you don't mean any real harm, but 
you have discovered for yourself what mis- 
-chief you may make. If you had kept at 
A proper, respectful distance from Mrs. 
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DavieSy she would never have dreamt of 
playing off this mad trick of hers against 
her husband at the risk of getting us all 

■ 

into a dreadfiil scrape." 

" My dear Mary," observed her brother 
didactically, " you don't know what a fool 
a man is when there is a pretty woman ia 
the case ; why " 

'' Upon my word 1" she interrupted, 
smiling archly : " / not know ? Pray, what 
do you take me for ? Have / had no ex- 
perience, pray T 

" Well," he answered, looking at her ad- 
miringly ; " you certainly might have if 
you had liked ; but ^" 

" I know what you are going to say," she 
broke in : " a man doesn't know where to 
stop ; and, if the woman doesn't give him 
a pretty strong hint, he may go plump into 

" Just so," he assented ; ^* and I have to 
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thank you, dear, that I was able to pull up 
on the brink." 

"All's well that ends well, John," she 
said tenderly; "but you haven't told me how 
you mauaged matters with Captain Davies." 

"Ohl he was perfectly satisfied," an- 
swered Major Shorthose, "as soon as he 
knew that Mrs. Davies was with you ; but 
he was naturally surprised at her going 
away and coming down here without letting 
him know where she had gone." 

" He didn't express any doubt 1" 

"Doubt? — oh, no; Davies would no 
more think of doubting my word than I 
should of doubting his." 

" Then I do hope, John, we may consider 
the matter satisfactorily settled. As long 
as Mrs. Davies chooses to stay here I will 
be a sister to her. But, John, dear, don't 
think me unkind if I say that, though I 
would do anything in my power to help my 
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brother out of a scrape, and to save one of 
my own sex from the tender mercies of a 
scandalous worlds I do feel it goes rather 
against the grain whenever it occurs to me 
that she may have meant the very worst 
she could mean." 

" You are something more than a Chris- 
tian, Mary," said Major Shorthose, em- 
bracing her affectionately; "you are an 
tingel. Good-bye, darling, good-bye, and 
a thousand, thousand thanks I" 

And so he mounted to the driving-seat 
of the trap which had been for some minutes 
waiting, and drove rapidly away ; whilst 
Lady Stapleton stood at the gate and 
waved her handkerchief, with the tear-drops 
glistening in her gentle eyes. 

At the sound of the wheels upon the 
gravel, and the click of the gate, thrown 
back to allow full room for exit, a white 
curtain at an upper window was pulled 
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cautiously on one side, and the cold beam? 
of the moon fell upon the fair hand that held 
the curtain, upon the fairer bosom, half- 
shielded by the arm connected with that 
hand, and upon a portion of a lovely face. 
That lovely face wore a frown upon the 
brow and a sneer upon the lips ; and, as the 
noise of the receding wheels grew fainter 
and fainter, the owner of the lovely face, 
letting the curtain drop into its place, sank 
down upon a couch with an open letter in 
her hand, muttering : 

*' The contemptible, great coward I I da 
beUeve he was afraid of my Uttle husband. 
The body of a Hercules and the heart of a 

butterfly I A gigantic he-flirt, as aimless 
and as purposeless as a giddy girl or a 
silly moth 1 Well, I shall be wiser for the 
future. I'll write no more letters of thia 
kind ; and I'll remember that a man may 
be a gentleman — a nobleman, in fact — a 
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soldier, and six-feet-three, and, at the same 
time, a Kar, a braggart, and a coward I" 

Then she folded the open letter up, and 
laid it beside its envelope upon the writing- 
table, close by the couch. Then she wrote 
a second letter, and addressed a second 
envelope, and, having folded up the letter, 
she laid it and its envelope side by side 
with the first. She had needed no light 
but the moonlight for her occupation. After 
this she sat and pondered; and gradually 
she grew drowsy and nodded. But she 
determined to finish her work before she 
went to rest. She roused herself with an 
effort, took up the letters dreamily, put 
them into the envelopes mechanically, and, 
having fastened one up and left the other 
open, she slipped the latter, addressed to 
Major Shorthose, into her dressing-case, 
and fell asleep Hke Innocence. 

VOL. III. ^5 



CHAPTER IV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, AND A SCRAP OF PAPER. 

pRS. DAVIES did not make a 
long stay at Bosebank. She did 
not remain even for the " week 
at least " upon which Lady Stapleton had 
insisted. She began to feel uneasy — as un- 
easy as it was in her nature to feel at all — 
about her situation and about the reception 
she might expect from her husband. She 
had written to him on that very Sunday 
night after she had recovered her note from 
Major Shorthose — the note in which she 
had invited herself to Bosebank. We have 
seen how she slipped into her dressing- 
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case the envelope, with its contents, ad- 
dressed to Major Shorthose ; and the other 
envelope, with its contents, addressed to 
Captain Davies, she had sent to the post at 
the earliest possible moment on the Monday 
morning. In her letter to her husband die 
had laughed away, as she imagined, any 
misgivings which the paper she had left for 
him might have caused to still linger in his 
mind, even after he had discovered how 
little there was to be alarmed at in her 
sudden disappearance from home. She had 
requested him to write or to come in person 
to Kosebank ; but he neither wrote nor came. 
She had convinced herself, at croquet- 
parties and little extemporised gatherings 
of all kinds, that no whisper of scandal had 
reached Lady Stapleton's friends, whose con- 
duct would otherwise have been very differ- 
ent from what it was : there was no cold 
shoulder, no glassy stare, no pointed avoid- 
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ance, no significant behaviour whatever. 
Wherever Lady Stapleton took her she- 
was received with open arms. Still 
Captain Davies did not come or write ; 
and, when Thursday arrived without any 
appearance of a letter or of himself, she 
determined to go home. 

" Shall / write to the obstinate man ?'^ 
Lady Stapleton had asked at breakfast; 
« he wiU be bound in mere poUteness ta 
answer me^ you know." 

*' No, thank you, dear Lady Stapleton,"^ 
Mrs. Davies had replied ; " I think I will 
go home, please ; I begin to be afraid there 
is something wrong somewhere." 

'*Then I shall drive you up after 
luncheon, if you really will go," Lady 
Stapleton had said. 

And so it was arranged. 
About four o'clock the two ladies 
arrived at Notting HilL Of course 
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Captain Davies was not at home. Where 
was he ? Did the servant know % The 
servant believed that he had gone to his 
club. Well, then, Mrs. Davies should 
have her things taken out of the carriage, 
and should then drive round with Lady 
Stapleton to the club. 

" I want to see the obstinate man, dear," 
said Lady Stapleton, "to tell him how 
badly he has behaved: we'll draw him first, 
dear, from his hole in the club, and then 
we'll bait him." 

So they drove to the club ; and Lady 
Stapleton sent in her card. A minute or 
two elapsed, and Captain Davies appeared. 
He wore a look which his wife had only 
•once or twice seen upon his face, and which 
effectually banished all Lady Stapleton's 
intentions of "baiting" him. He was 
deadly pale, his eyes had a cold, stern, 
-determined look, with which the set of his 
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mouth entirely corresponded; and, as he 
caught sight of his lovely wife, the expres- 
sion of sternness grew more intense instead 
of fading away. He walked with quick^ 
resolute steps up to the carnage, replying 
with a grave incHnation of the head to his 
wife's smiles and hand-kissings, and salut^ 
ing Lady Stapleton with his usual grace 
indeed but without relaxing a muscle of his 
face. Lady Stapleton remembered to have 
heard that he had been " very hard hit " at 
both Epsom and Ascot, and she attributed 
his appearance and manner to the pre- 
occupation arising therefrom. She could 
not help noticing, however, that, whatever 
the effect of his troubles might have been, 
they had not made him, as they would 
have made many men, either neglectful of 
his costume or feverish and nervous. He 
was dressed to perfection, and he had never 
been more admirably cool and collected,. 
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noticeable as he generally was for his cool 
and collected air. 

'^ I have to thank you for taking care of 
my wife. Lady Stapleton," he said poUtely 
but coldly. 

"You see I have brought her back 
again, quite safe and sound," she repUed 
smiling ; " and now we have come to fetch 
you home to your own house to five o'clock 
tea. So jump in, like a good man, and 
come with us." 

He took his place in the carriage without 
a word, and they drove ojff to Netting Hill. 

" You got my note, I suppose, George ?" 
asked Mrs. Davies, as soon as they started. 

He looked at her blankly for a few 
seconds, and then answered quietly and 
very coldly : 

" Oh ! yes. I got your note." 

" Then why didn't you write, or come T 
she asked with a pout. 
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Again he looked at her blankly for a few 
seconds, but made no reply. He even 
turned his head away from her towards 
Lady Stapleton, who said : 

"You really ought to have written or 
come, Captain Davies, you have cut your 
wife's visit short. She became quite 
fidgety at not hearing from you, and de- 
termined to return home to-day." 

" Oh ! then she is not going back to 
Eosebank?" rejoined Captain Davies, ad- 
dressing Lady Stapleton and ignoring his 
wife. 

"Of course I'm not, silly," said Mrs. 
Davies, tapping him playfully with her 
fan ; "I have come home to look after 

you." 

Captain Davies did not even glance at 
her; and Lady Stapleton saw that there 
was something wrong, which she could not 
reconcile with what her brother had told 
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her about the explanation with which 
Captain Davies had been " perfectly satis- 
fied." She began to feel a Uttle uncomfort- 
able, and it was not without a slight tremor 
that she asked : 

*'Did you see my brother before he 
went, Captain Davies T 

" Oh I yes," was the answer, given in an 
absent sort of way, "we had a long con- 
versation. I was with him for more than 
two hours." 

''You had something very serious to 
talk of then, I should say," she remarked 
with a timid attempt at sprightliness. 
" Yes, we had," he admitted gravely. 
And they drove on in almost complete 
•silence, broken only by a few remarks as 
they met and bowed to an occasional ac- 
<][uaintance. 

Notting Hill was reached in good time. 
The five o'clock tea was enlivened by a few 
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visitors who dropped in and kept the ball 
of conversation rolling gaily. One by one 
they departed ; and, when Lady Stapleton 
had driven away, the husband and wife 
were alone. 

" Lurline," said he, in a tone to which 
she was but Uttle accustomed, " I wish you 
would come into my room ; I will wait for 
you there ; I want to show you some- 
thing." 

And he went away to the little room 
which served him for what is commonly 
called a study. 

In a few minutes she followed him, 
wondering greatly what could be the mean- 
ing of the tone in which he had spoken to 
her, a tone which he had adopted but once 
or twice during their married life, which 
had always convinced her that she had gone 
beyond the Hmits of his forbearance, and 
which had never failed, somehow or other, 
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to make her feel that he was not to be 
trifled with. 

" Now then, George, what is this won- 
derful thing " — she began in her liveliest 
manner, but the words died away on her 
lips and her liveHness vanished like a 
breath, as she observed the expression upon 
his face and saw him lock the door, as soon 
as she had seated herself. 

" What ever is the matter T she ex- 
claimed, as he sat down opposite to her^ 
with his writing-table between them. 
'* Oh !" she whimpered, in a sudden fit 
of fear, " you wouldn't hurt me, George T 

" I wouldn't hurt a hair of your head ; I 
wouldn't even hurt your feelings, Lurley,"^ 
he answered gently, " for all the world, if 
I could help it ; I only locked the door for 
fear of interruption." 

She gazed at him doubtfully; and, seeing 
the gentle look, which had accompanied 
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the gentle tone, succeeded once more by- 
such an expression as a man might wear 
who had hardened his heart and made up 
his mind for anything and everything, she 
sprang with a wild, frightened look from her 
chair and darted towards the bell, moaning : 

" Don't look like that ; you mean some- 
thing dreadful." 

Captain Davies stepped calmly between 
her and the bell-rope, saying quietly, and 
even contemptuously : 

" Now, do Usten a moment, Lurline, be- 
fore you make an absurd scene and set all 
the servants talking nonsense ; ring the 
bell, if you like, by all means, but think 
what order you will give before you do ; I 
will unlock the door, if you please, at once, 
but you know that I always lock it when I 
have any private business with anybody, 
because the servants are in the habit of 
leaving all sorts of things here and looking 
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in for them at all sorts of times. Do be 
reasonable, pray." 

And he smiled, but with a sad and a 
flitting smile. 

She went back to her seat reluctantly^ 
shaking her head and saying petulantly : 

" Very well ; just as you please, but you 
do look so cruel, George, that I declare I 
don't half like it. Now, then, what have 
you to show me T 

" I Ve been very busy, Lurline, since you 
have been away," he replied ; " first of all 
I want to show you — this." 

He handed her a newspaper, the evening 
newspaper dated that very day, and pointed 
to a short paragraph, rendered conspicuous 
by a large cross set against it in ink. 

''Well 1" she said suUenly, having read it ; 
'' is that all ? I see you are gazetted ; but 
I teU you once more, I will not go to India." 

His face grew, if possible, sterner and 
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more determined, as lie took back the 
newspaper and, pulling out of a drawer in 
his writing-table, a curious-looking blue 
paper, held it out to her, saying : 

" Then, perhaps, you will have the less 
objection to sign — ^this." 

She snatched it out of his hand and, 
havmg glanced over it with eyes that 
opened wider and wider and glared more 
and more wildly, whilst her hands shook 
more and more nervously as she read, she 
suddenly dashed it upon the groimd, 
exclaiming : 

'' A deed of separation I What do you 
mean by this insult, Greorge ? What have 
I done to deserve this T 

*' Is it posssible,'* asked Captain Davies, 
with cool surprise, "that you have for- 
gotten the paper you left for me when you 
went away on Saturday T 

" Didn't I write to you,'' she replied 
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Tehemently, with the tears in her eyes, 
'*^ from Rosebank, to explain to you that it 
T.as all a joke on my part, to punish you 
for insisting upon going to India T 

" Did — ^you, Lurline ?" he asked slowly 
-and sternly ; " it would have been rather a 
lieartless joke, even if you did." 

If I did 1" she cried passionately ; 
why, where is the note you received 
tfrom me ?" 

"That is another thing I wanted to 
show you," he answered in a hollow voice, 
as he held out to her a note addressed in 
her hand-writing to him; "that is the 
jiote I received from you/' 

She snatched it from him and tore it 
open. He turned his back towards her ; he 
would not watch her or seem to triumph 
over her. She uttered one exclamation of 
horror, as she dropped the note into her 
lap, and then all was silent. She sat 
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staring at the note, as if it fascinated her, 
where it lay ; all the colour had left her 
lips, and her hands hung Ustlessly down on 
either side. He sat with his head turned 
from her and his bodily eyes fixed vacantly 
upon the wall, whilst his mental vision was 
occupied with a picture of sweet memories,, 
bitter realities, a loveless and a hopeless 
future. Thus they sat for a minute or two. 
Suddenly she rose, taking the note with 
her, and walked to the door. She rattled 
the handle impatiently ; she could not or 
would not speak to him. He went and 
unlocked the door for her, she passed out 
without the interchange of a syllable 
between them, and tottered up stairs to 
her own room. 

He picked up the deed of separation and 
returned it to the drawer whence he had 
taken it. Then he walked thoughtfully up 
and down his httle room, until a servant 
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came to say that dinner was ready, but that 
Mrs. Davies did not feel quite well and 
would not come down. So he dined, as far 
as he could be said to dine at all, alone ; 
and after dinner he retired to his own Uttle 
room to smoke. 

After a while came to his door the 
French maid, whose duty it was to play the 
three Graces to the Venus of Mrs. Davies, 
and who came to Captain Davies with not 
imexpected information, combined with an 
apology for intruding upon him. 

" Pardon, monsieur ; Madame se trouve 
mal ; elle vous demande, s'il vous plait." 

Captain Davies intimated that he would 
obey the summons as soon as he had finished 
his cigar. When that moment had arrived, 
he once more took the deed of separation 
from the drawer, and, having put it in his 
pocket, ascended the staircase and entered 
his wife's room. Mrs. Davies had never 
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looked more bewitching. She was stiU very 
pale, and still showed traces of recent emo- 
tion ; but that only made her more interest- 
ing and not a whit the less lovely. She 
was reclining upon a couch, in her dressing- 
gown — white trimmed with Hght blue, open 
at the bosom and the sleeves, so that the 
beauties of her bust and of her shapely 
arms and slender hands, were displayed to 
the best advantage ; and her luxuriant hair, 
brushed back from her forehead and inter- 
twined with a cunningly-arranged binding 
of light blue ribands, rested upon her 
shoulders and fell down behind in waves, 
and curves, and twisted masses, marvellous 
to see. On a little table, hard by the 
couch, stood a silver lamp with a green 
shade and a glass flower-stand laden 
with roses, from the midst of which 
played a fountain of clear water, making a 
pleasant murmur and preserving a refresh^ 
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ing coolness, though the evening was sultry 
:and oppressive. 

" Thank you for coming, George," she 
«aid in a melancholy voice, as her husband 
.•seated himself in the low chair placed ready 
near the head of the couch ; " I want to 
speak to you." 

" I'm quite ready to listen, Lurline," he 
replied coldly. 

" That's the note I intended to send you, 
Oeorge," she said timidly, handing him the 
note he had not received ; " I was very 
sleepy when T had finishedwritmgonSunday 
night, and somehow, hardly knowing what 
I did, I put the wrong note in the envelope." 

He took the letter she proffered him, 
read it through, and pitched it discon- 
tentedly upon the Uttle table, saying : 

" That might have been all very well ; 
but what use is it now, when I've seen 
the other note ?" 

44—2 
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" I was going to explain, dear," she^ 
answered submissively ; " I was so over- 
whelmed when you showed me the letter 
downstairs that I couldn't say a word : but 
now I will tell you all about it. Don't be 
hard upon me, George," she added coax- 
ingly, putting her arm timidly round his 
neck and drawing his head on to her 
shoulder. 

He did not resist, and, when she pressed 
her lips upon his forehead, he sighed and 
muttered : 

'^ / hard upon you ! You ought to know 
me better." 

" Now, look here, George," she went on,, 
gaining courage ; " don't interrupt me. 
Suppose I tell you that it was all a plot 
between Major Shorthose, Lady Stapleton^ 
and myself, to show you how much I de- 
tested your plan of going to India ; that 
the strain in which I wrote to Major Short- 
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hose was only for the purpose of keeping 
up our httle comedy, and really meant 
jiothing, as you may conclude from his 
giving me my letter back, on purpose that 
I might show it to you when the proper 
time came ; and that, if you hadn't fright- 
ened me by taking everything so very 
seriously, and if that unlucky mistake of 
mine in sending the wrong letter had not 
occurred, completely unnerving me for the 
moment, I had intended to hide nothing 
from you, not even the letter, over which 
we should have had a good laugh after- 
wards — ^what would you say to that T 

A.nd, as she concluded, she put both 
iirms round his neck, turned his face round 
towards her, and bent her liquid eyes 
most imploringly upon his* 

But he shook himself free, started to 
his feet, and, with a look as black as thunder, 
answered : 
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"I should say it wasa — ^it was impossible."' 

" Im-possi-ble I" she murmured faintly. 

"Yes, impossible," he replied fiercely;. 
" and I should say so, even if you hadn't 
been growing colder and colder towards me 
for many a long day, Lurline. Do you 
think I haven't senses, eyes and ears, 
and all the rest of it ? Your whole con- 
duct, and especially your behaviour when 
I gave you that letter, would make the 
thing impossible. Besides, I have proof 
of the impossibility." 

" What do you mean ?" 

'* I mean this. As soon as I saw that 
that odious letter was not intended for me^ 
I took it to the man for whom it had been 
intended ; and from him I learnt every- 
thing I wanted to know." 

"The contemptible great coward!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Davies passionately, unable 
to control her feelings. 
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"That remark is quite enough to con- 
demn you," said Captain Davies; "but 
you are quite mistaken. Shorthose is no 
more a coward than I am; and nobody 
ever accused me of being that. Don't sup- 
pose that I discovered from him anything 
that the most gallant gentleman could have 
kept me from discovering. You have only 
your own carelessness to thank for your 
exposure. If that note had not come into 
my hands, the explanation I received from 
Shorthose of your visit to Lady Stapleton 
at Rosebank, would have been sufficient to 
shield you, even after the announcement 
you were considerate enough to leave 
behind for me. And even when I took 
Shorthose that precious letter of yours, it 
was only by his first, instantaneous, change 
of countenance, that I gained the informa- 
tion which I required, and from which I 
conclude that your account is impossible. 
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He evidently had no idea that the letter 
was to have been shown to me, although 
he persisted in putting upon it that gener- 
ous interpretation upon which he acted. 
You did not know Shorthose so well as I 
did. Of course I was not pleased at the 
way in which you encouraged him, or at 
the way in which he availed himself of 
your encouragement, or at the way in 
which I could not help being aware that 
your names were coupled together, but the 
part of the jealous husband, especially 
when his wife repulses him, is a thankless 
and a foohsh one to play, and I comforted 
myself with the reflection that, for all his 
reckless gaiety and wild talking, Shorthose 
was the man I could best trust not to do a 
friend an irreparable injury, and not to com- 
promise a woman beyond redemption. And 
I was right. Though I talked with Short- 
hose for more than two hours, I did not 
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Lear him utter one single syllable, Lurline, 
isvhich could lead me to suppose that he put 
the interpretation which I and any husband 

would put upon that dreadful letter ; but, 

« 

nevertheless, from the answers he could not 
4void giving to my questions, I found out 
•quite enough to feel sure that you and I 
have been saved from a terrible scandal 
by rapid and combined action between 
Shorthose and Lady Stapleton. I elicited 
that she herself did not arrive at Rosebank 
until a few hours before your own arrival ; 
^nd that, in order to receive you, she had 
^ven up a visit which she was to have 
paid, as I remembered to have heard, 
to some friends in the North. But 
though, no thanks to ourselves, we have 
been preserved from a public scandal, 
it is quite certain that you and I cannot 
continue to live together ; and, therefore," 
he added, taking the deed of separation 
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out of his pocket and tapping the paper. 
" I have had this deed drawn up. I shall 
soon start for India, and that wiH give us. 
a good opportunity of commencing our sepa- 
ration without any fuss. Will you sign T 

" What have I done ?" asked Mrsi. 
Davies petulantly : " I have done nothing 
wrong ; I have only spent a few days with 
Lady Stapleton at Rosebank.'* 

" A coup manque,'^ muttered Captain 
Davies bitterly ; " besides," he added more 
loudly, '* you forget the paper you left for 
me and that note," pointing to the letter 
she had written to Major Shorthose ; 
"there can never be any confidence be-^ 
tween us after those." 

" I tell you it was all a scheme to try you 
and punish you," she burst out vehemently. 

He shook his head incredulously, seating: 
himself, once more in the low chair beside 
her couch. 
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Almost mechanically she took the two- 
notes and, setting fire to them in the 
flame of the lamp, put them in a plate 
which was upon the table, and watched 
them consmning away. 

Captain Davies at the same time took 
from his pocket a scrap of paper, which 
she recognised at once as the piece upon 
which she had written the announcement 
of her departure; he lighted it in the 
flame of the lamp and, adding it to the 
little heap in the plate, murmured : 

" Ashes to ashes : let us bury the whole 
business." 

She thought she understood him, and 
flung herself upon his breast, sobbing: 

**Then you liAll forgive me, George? 
I've been very fooUsh." 

There was no answer ; only her hands 
were unfastened from his neck, and she 
was gently thrust away from him. She 
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^ank down upon the floor and clasped his 
knees : 

" Didn't you say : bury the business T 
«he faltered. 

'^ I didn't say : bury the memory of 
it," was the stem reply ; *'and my re- 
mark only applied to outward and visible 
^igns." 

" Then you will not forgive me T 

No reply. 

" George 1 George I Pray, forgive me, 
if you ever loved me." 

No reply. 

'^ George 1 George 1 Pray, answer : say 
"that you forgive me." 

Captain Davies extricated himself gently 
from her grasp, and rose to his feet, whilst 
she returned to her couch, moaning : 

" Pray, pray, forgive me." 

He strode hastily once or twice up and 
<lown the room, without answering ; 
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suddenly he stopped opposite to her and 
said : 

'* I would if I could, but I can't ; and I 
hate a lie. If forgiveness means that I will 
bear you no maUce, do you no evil, and 
take no revenge, then I forgive you 
freely ; but if it means that bygones are to- 
be bygones, that I am to love as I loved 
and trust as I trusted, and that we are to 
live together as we have lived hitherto,, 
then I must tell you plainly that I can't 
do it. I shall never love anybody else,. 
Lurle;^, as I have loved you ; and perhaps 
that is the very reason why I could never 
feel towards you again as I have felt ; I 
should always be haunted by suspicion, 
fearing that what has happened, and worsey 
might occur at any time. We shall never 
be happy together again, and so we had 
better part. You had better agree to sign 
that paper." 
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" And suppose I refuse to sign it T asked 
Mrs. Davies sulkily. 

"Well," replied her husband quietly, 
""as I am soon going to India and you are 
not, it will make very little difference, 
only you will not find things made so 
-easy for you in my absence as they are 
made in the deed, by which you will have 
at your sole disposal everything that at 
present belongs to us jointly, everything, 
that is, except a portion of the little money 
I had at the time of our marriage." 

" You spend my money, and then you 
throw me ofi^," sneered Mrs. Davies, as she 
perused the deed. 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders, but 
made no reply. Suddenly she exclaimed : 

" When do you wish me to sign this 
thing? Nowr 

" No, not now : it will have to be copied, 
and our signatures will have to be wit- 
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nessed, and probably more formalities will 
have to be gone through ; that paper is 
only a rough copy for your approval." 

^' My approval 1" she exclaimed with a 
sneer ; " however," she added wearily, " I 
suppose I may as well sign it ; and the 
sooner the better." 

'*That is understood then," observed 
C!aptaiij Davies, as he took up the docu- 
ment; ^'I will see Mr. Tribe and have 
everything got ready." 

And so, without any salutation he left 
Mrs. Davies to herself. Nor was she by 
any means so distraught and disconsolate 
as might have been expected under the 
circumstances. She had found balm in 
Oilead ; she had discovered from her 
perusal of the deed that her personal 
freedom and independence would be almost 
unhmited, and that great pains had been 
taken to secure to her for her sole and 
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individual use nearly every farthing that 
would be left from the wreck of what she 
and her husband had possessed. The ques- 
tion which interested her chiefly was, how 
many pounds sterling per annum those 
farthings would amount to. 

That same eventful evening Lady Sta- 
pleton, on returning to Rosebank, found a 
letter from her brother ; and thus it ran : 

"Cologne : H6tel Belle Vue. 

"My dearest Mary, 

" I travelled right through to this, 
place; and, after a little rest and a little 
time to collect my thoughts and arrange 
my ruffled plimiage and feelings, which hotliy 
I can assure you, required arrangement,, 
I have taken the earhest opportunity of 
writing to you upon the subject which has 
been, and for some tiine will be, uppermost 
in my mind. I am very much afraid, my 
dear Mary, that, notwithstanding your 
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most kind, sisterly, charitable, and clever 
co-operation, we have not been quite so suc- 
cessful as we imagined in the 'affair 
Davies.' We have succeeded in preventing 
the world from having a delightfiil topic of 
conversation, such as it might have had 
if we had not put our heads together and 
transformed the extraordinary freak of a 
certain fair lady, whom I need not more 
particularly specify and who has small re- 
gard for conventionalities when they inter- 
fere with the indulgence of her wildest 
whims, into the most ordinary case of a 
visit paid by one lady to another at a 
suburban villa ; but I have excellent, far 
too excellent, reasons for believing that the 
scarcely less important purpose of not only 
maintaining the status quo ante, but estab- 
lishing an entente cordiale between the 
'high contracting parties,' to wit, M, le 
Capitaine and Madame la Sir^ne, has 
VOL. III. 46 
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been defeated in the most mysterious 
manner. 

" Don't be angry, with me, dear Mary, 
if I seem to adopt a tone of inopportune 
levity; it is sometimes absolutely necessary 
to relieve a heavy heart by an assumption 
of unfelt lightness, lest the burden should 
become too oppressive. Let me tell you 
everything ; everything, at least, which is 
necessary to comprehend the position, for 
you have earned a right to as complete 
confidence as I should be justified in ac- 
cording to any human being. 

" You may recollect that you requested 
to see the letter in which Madame had ex- 
pressed her intention of honouring Rose- 
bank with a visit ; and I told you that I 
could not show it you, as I had not kept it. 
That was quite true. But I had not de- 
stroyed it ; and with that very letter in his 
hand M, le Capitaine called upon me about 
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mid-day on Monday. You might have 
knocked me down with a feather ; for, 
though the letter was quite capable of the 
construction which I, and you, from the 
account I gave you of it, decided that we 
must place upon it, yet I could not conceal 
from myself that, as you also had clearly 
seen from the bare summary I had given 
you of the contents, it was open to another 
construction. This construction M. le 
Oapitaine, notwithstanding all my argu- 
ments, based upon literal interpretation 
and strengthened by the evidence of facts, 
had plainly made up his mind to adopt, 
although he expressed no opinion upon the 
point. I couldn't, of course, deny that I 
had received the letter ; for, even if any- 
thing in the world would induce me to lie, 
he might have had, for all I knew, proof 
that I had received it and my denial would 
have been all he required to confirm him 
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in his own interpretation. Besides, my 
denial would not have exonerated Madame 
from having written it ; and, as he had na 
doubt whatever of that, all I had to do 
was to try and convince him that there^ 
was nothing in it. 

" He was naturally very cautious as to 
what he said upon so delicate a matter. 
He confined himself chiefly to asking such 
questions as, under the circumstances, he 
had a perfect right to ask, and such as I 

could not refuse to answer as readily and 
straightforwardly as possible; the slightest 
hesitation on my part would, as you 
will at once see, have made things ten 
thousand times worse, and would have 
rendered him doubly suspicious. *You 
received that letter from my wife ?' was 
the first thing he said. At the sight of 
it I was so surprised that I could only 
bow assent, and say 'Certainly,' but I 
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flatter myself that I kept my countenance 
indifferently well. How did he come by 
it ? you will ask. There's the mystery. 
Of course my cue was to appear as indif- 
ferent as possible about it ; and so, as soon 
as I had recovered my surprise, which, I 
hope, was very soon,' I inquired carelessly 
where he had got it from. He aston- 
ished me very much by replying quietly : 
'^Prom my wife, to whom you returned it, 
I suppose, for some reason or other; it 
matters not what.' I told him at once 
that I did return it for the very simple 
reason that Mrs. Davies, having written it 
in a great hurry and in pursuance of her 
scheme, had not unnaturally felt a little 
doubtful about the exact expressions she 
had used, and, having asked me to allow 
her to refer to the letter to refresh her 
memory, had not given it to me back 
again ; nor had I asked for it. That was 
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why I hadn't it in my possession, Mary,, 
when you wanted to see it ; but I didn't 
think it worth while to give you a long 
explanation as to what had become of 
it. 

*' * I don't wonder at her feeling doubt- 
ful about some of the expressions/ he said 
bitterly ; ' what sense would you attach ta 
that — and that — ^and that 1' and he pointed 
to certain passages, I at once replied that 
at any rate I, knowing the playful exag- 
geration in which Mrs. Davies indulged^ 
had interpreted them in a different manner 
from that which he seemed disposed ta 
adopt, as I hoped you and I had made 
evident by our conduct. I shall never for- 
get the look he gave me, as he [said : * I 
wish I could see it as you do, Shorthose ; 
but upon my soul I can't. You have given 
proof of your own loyalty, at any rate, by 
refusing to read as I should have read ; and 
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that is some consolation. I wish I could 
think that there was nothing but the play- 
fulness which you seem to see in the terms 
used about me and about the pleasure of 
being rid of me • to my mind it is anything 
but playful. Things have come to such a 
pass between you and me, that there would 
be only false pride in my retaining any 
reserve towards you, and keeping every- 
thing, as some men would, quite dark, and 
therefore I will tell you that, as I read 
this letter, as I read other signs which you 
know nothing about, and as I remember 
conduct on your part and on that of other 
men which has annoyed me at the time, 
though I was not going to make a laughing- 
stock of myself by behaving like a jealous 
idiot, I am not at all afraid that my wife is in 
love with you or any other man, I am only 
afraid that she is completely out of love with 
me. So that I don't feel exasperated against 
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anybody, I only feel disconsolate about 
myself/ 

"Then he asked all kinds of questions 
about youj and how long you had been at 
Rosebank, and the exact date of your 
arrival there, and why you hadn't gone to 
the North ; and, although I think I could 
see the drift of his questions, I had the 
greatest difficulty in the world to avoid 
answering them so as to betray our little 
plot. I firmly believe that he obtained some 
inkling of it, do all I could to conceal it. 

"He gave me a sad account of his losses. 
He hopes to be gazetted in a day or two 
and to go on active service in India. I 
asked him whether Mrs. Davies would go 
with him ; and he answered most emphati- 
cally * No.' From his look and his tone I 
gathered that that unhappy letter had 
undone all the work that we had so 
laboriously (and skilfully on your part) 
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patched up. He says lie got the letter 
from his wife; but the mystery still 
remains as to how he got it. And I didn't 
think that I had any right to ask him. 
She may have sent it to him with a full 
•explanation of the whole wild freak, in the 
hope of convincing him by such confidence 
and frankness that it was a mere freak, and 
may have ' reckoned without her host ;' 
at any rate he is plainly ofiended a outrance. 
" Find out the secret, explain the 
mystery to me, if you can, my dear Mary ; 
:and, in any case, I am sure that I can 
trust to you to extend your protective 
wing, to the best of your ability, over that 
beautiful young wife. The poor thing, I 
fear, will have poverty, or what to her is 
downright poverty, to contend with as well 
as other troubles. Pray, don't lose sight 
of her. As for M. le Capitaine, there is 
nothing to be done but to sympathise with 
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him, wish him a brilliant career in India^ 
and pray for his promotion. Mit alien 
GrUssen, 

" Zeichnet sich, 

" Ihr ergebenster 
" (as our old tutor used to write), 

" John Shorthose." 

"Oh! dear me," whimpered Lady Staple- 
ton, fairly crying over her brother's letter, 
" what ever is to be done ? I do wish John 
had burnt that odious letter." And then 
she thought : " I never saw it ; but, for that 
very reason, I believe it was more odiou& 
and more compromising than I had 
supposed. Poor Captain Davies 1 and 
poor, thoughtless, careless Lurline! J 
really must try if I can't heal the breach,, 
and induce her to go to India with him. 
It will be the best thing for him and for 
her and for everybody concerned." 
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whence ten minutes' walk or five minutes' 
jog in a fly, which couldn't go the short cut 
over a stUe, brought the diner to the green 
gate which opened upon the yellow gravel 
which led up to the glass doors which let 
you into the hall which had on one side the 
elegant drawing-room and on the other the 
commodious dining-room in which Mr. 
Thomas Triggs, citizen and Flounderer, 
with the assistance of his handsome, 
stately wife, dispensed an unexceptionable 
hospitaUty, The house was not of the 
Elizabethan order or of the Gothic order, 
or of any but what may be termed for lack 
of a better term the suburban order, by 
which it will be understood that, though it 
was a house which would not be generally 
isneezed at, stUl it was a house which 
would not lead a spectator to suppose that 
its architect was a modern Michael Angelo, 
or even a star of lesser magnitude. 
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The house ^tood on the road to Epsom ; 
and it was so situated that, on certam days 
of the year, its mmates and their visitors had 
the privilege of seeing from the windows,^ 
without stirring out of the house, or, if 
they preferred to stir out of the house,, 
from the midst of the lawn and garden, 
both exquisitely kept in trim, what some 
people consider the best part of Epsom 
races, namely, the continuous stream of 
vehicles, the bonnets and dresses (or the 
imibrellas, according to the weather), the 
white coats, white hats, and blue veils of 
the drags, of the wagonettes, and of the- 
hansom cabs, the supplementary noses, the 
dolls, the " scratchers," and all that is called 
the " fiin of the fair," and would be more 
fittingly denominated the '' tom-foolery."^ 
Such a roadside positionand its consequences 
naturally lead to differences of opinion be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant ; for the 
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former always represents them as an advan- 
tage, justifying a claim for higher rent, and 
the latter, whether 6onrf fide or maid fide^ 
always, of course, enlarges upon the 
nuisance and demands a reduction. Mr. 
Triggs, immediately after the Spring 
Meeting, having been only seven or eight 
months in his house, though he had ever 
since his marriage lived in the neighbour- 
hood, sent in a request for a diminution of 
rent and, with all the confident persistence 
of one who was conscious of being a very 
eligible tenant, forwarded to his landlord 
a second and still more urgent application 
inmiediately after the Summer Meeting, 
having, every evening during that meeting, 
invited some friends to come and dine with 
him and enjoy the scenes provided by the 
occurrences of ^' the road " on the return of 
the race-goers to London. In making hiis 
complaint and his demand for a reduction 
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of rent he had particularly dwelt upon the 
rgtnxiety undergone during the passage of 
<lisorderly, dishonest and ruffianly crowds, 
l)y the possessors of valuable property, and 
upon the considerable expense they were 
put to in having to procure additional 
assistance in looking after it. The expense 
was that of having friends to dinner ; for, 
of course, while they enjoyed the spectacle, 
they added to the protective resources of 
the establishment. 

He was smiling complacently at a re- 
cently-received and favourably couched 
reply from his landlord, after the prelimi- 
nary interchange of statements, counter- 
;statements, expostulations, insinuations, re- 
criminations, and threats, on a certain even- 
ing about a week after the agreement 
.arrived at between Captain and Mrs 
Davies respecting the deed of separation, 
Mr. Triggs having, according to his wont, 
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worked hard all day, was enjoying his otiunh 
inne dignitate. He was seated at an open 
window in his dining-room, with the de- 
canters, left out when the dining-tahle wa» 
cleared, on the ledge of a book-case within 
easy reach. He wore a coat of brown 
hoUand, very short in the sleeves ; his neck- 
tie was loosened and mingled curiously with 
his tawny beard, which was now streaked 
with grey, and which rippled down over his 
shirt-front ; his waistcoat was open, for the 
sake both of ease and of coolness, for the 
weather was, in his own phraseology "a 
siuokm^;'* he sat in one chair with his 
slippered feet upon another ; in his mouth 
was a meerschaum pipe, which he preferred 
to the veiT bo^J^t of cigars ; and, as he threw 
down^ with a chuckle, the satis&ctoiy letter 
he had been reading, he turned his &ce to 
^e window and ca^^t an eye of ahnost 
uucou^nou^ aduxuration but of pexfectly 
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conscious delight over lawn, and trees, 
and flower-beds, where a variety of 
bright colours made a Hvely spectacle, 
and whence a delicious perfume waa wafted 
to his nostrils. A curious, sympathetic 
smile broke out on his countenance, 
parted his lips, and softened his stem fea- 
tures, as his glance wandered from the 
flower-beds to the garden- wall, and • rested 
upon a little watering-pot, from which the 
drops had not yet ceased to trickle, and upon 
a little spade that stood beside it, propped 
against the wall. He looked askance at 
the letter he had thrown down, and, with 
an air of grim amusement, muttered : 

" I don't beHeve I should ha' gone, after 
all : Lurley wouldn't ha' stood it." 

At this moment entered Mrs. Triggs, 
with that serene, placid, happy look so 
generally worn by a mother who has just 
seen her child to bed. Mrs. Triggs was as 
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handsome and stately as ever, but in other 
respects very diflTerent from the Marietta of 
former times. Her gait was still that of a 
Juno among the goddesses, but over her 
dark face and eyes had come quite a new 
expression, matronly, kind, gentle, with a 
mixture even of archness and playfulness — 
such is the contagion which children spread 
and which mothers are liable to catch. 
Imperial she was, as ever, but no longer 
imperious. With a silvery laugh, shghtly 
remonstrant but genial withal, she exclaimed, 
as she observed Mr. Triggs in disarray : 

" Well, my dear, I hope you are comfort- 
able." 

'* Lurley a-bed T was the irrelevant re- 
joinder. 

" Yes, and asleep," was the reply ; " the 
little puss was so tired with her watering 
and gardening that she was asleep almost 
before she had her head upon the pillow. 
However, she sent a message to da." 
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"Ah I" said Mr. Triggs carelessly ; " what 
was it T 

" I was to give you a kiss (like that) and 
say, * Dood-night, Dod bess oo, be a dood 
man, and be tind to esybody, else I s'an't 
love 00.'" 

Mr. Triggs looked rather like a boy who, 
having some reason to expect a "tip," 
receives a tract in the place of it. But he 
made no remark. Mrs. Triggs sat down 
opposite to him in a chair at the other side 
of the window, so that she couldn't see 
what his eyes were fixed upon. They were 
fixed upon the little watering-pot and spade 
against the wall. Presently he spoke, saying : 

" Well, we shan't have to turn out of here 
just yet ; Master Slider has come to his 
senses ; he's going to take off ten pound." 

'* I'm very glad to hear it, for Lurlietta's 
sake," rejoined Mrs. Triggs, using her little 
girl's full name, a compound ingeniously 
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devised by the god-parents from Lurline 
and Marietta ; " she is so fond of this place ; 
it would have broken her heart, very neariy ^ 
to leave her httle garden. But was it worth 
while to make so much fuss about ten 
pounds a year T 

"It's always worth while to make any 
amount of fuss, as you call it," replied Mr. 
Triggs gruffly and with lowering looks,, 
''about ten pound or five pound or even 
one pound ; ^ro-vided," he went on didac- 
tically, "you don't give up a chance o' 
makin' more and don't waste valooable 
time — ^valooable, mind you, not time that 
you're a-fritterin' away out o' business- 
hours, as I might be now — in makin' the 
fuss. It's good practice for yer. Besides,, 
it's always worth while to let people see 
that you're a-goin' to 'ave your own way ; 
they'll give in all the sooner another time, 
or else they'll come to the pint at once and 
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save trouble. And what's more, let me tell 
you, there's a proverb about Coutts, a 
French un, but the French, of course, have 
heard all about Coutts, and the meanin' of 
it is that * it's the first step that made 
Coutts ;' if he hadn't made a fuss about, 
ten pound, or five pound, or even one 
pound, what would he ha' bin ? Depend 
upon it, Etta, the habit grows upon yer ; 
if you don't make a fuss about ten pound, 
you'll get into the way of not makin' a fuss 
about fifty pound : and then you might as 
well go and 'ang yerself at once." 

Mrs. Triggs sighed, but said nothing. 
She had learnt that Mr. Triggs, as of yore 
or to a greater extent than of yore, was 
*^ no more to be bent than a whole regiment 
of the British Grenadiers." In the early 
part of their married life she had with- 
stood him to the face, had answered argu- 
ment with argument, sneer with sneer, and, 
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if he would clench his fist and bring it 
down heavily in a fit of fury upon the 
table, she would reply, whilst her black 
eyes flashed defiance into his glaring grey 
ones, with a passionate stamp upon the 
ground. But, under the mild, loving^ 
softening rule of little Lurlietta, she had 
begun to study peace and quietness, and 
had found that they were most readily ob- 
tained by allowing Mr. Triggs to "blow off 
steam " uninterruptedly. 

He pondered awhile in moody silence ; 
but at last he broke it, saying : 

" There's a devil of a mess over Notting 
HiU way." 

'' Oh I Tom !" cried Mrs. Triggs, start- 
ing ; " you don't say so ! What in the 
world have those unhappy creatures been 
doing now ? I thought things could not 
be much worse than they were before. Are 
they ruined ? Or what is it 1" 
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'* Ruined's not the worst of it," answered 
Mr. Triggs gloomily. 

She sprang from her chair, but immedi- 
ately sank down again, murmuring : 

" Not the worst of it 1 Pray, tell me 
all about it ; hide nothing from me." 

And she assumed as much as her changed 
nature would allow her to assume of that 
proud, resolute, self-possessed, adamantine 
exterior which had in former times so de- 
lighted Mr. Triggs, and caused him to glory 
in the reflection that she was a " reg'lar 
hard un " and '' carried a stiff upper Up." 

" It's a bad business," said Mr. Triggs, 
" but it's not a very long story, so you can 
hear it without interrupting me. I'll an- 
swer any questions you have to ask after- 
wards ; leastways I will if I can. Me and 
the Capting and Mrs. Capting were down 
at Dan Tribe's the greater part o' this 
morning, settling matters. And the long 
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and short o' the thing is that, what with 
his horse-racin' and what with her playin' 
ducks and drakes and the fine lady in 
forring parts as well as at home, with her 
carriages and jewels and gambUn' along 
with Roossian princes and princesses, they 
won't have above eight hundred a year be- 
tween 'em, after their debts are paid, to 
bless themselves with, them that only a 
few years ago had their ten thousand. So 
much for that part o' the business. Now 
comes the other part, which is worse, or, at 
any rate, some people would consider it 
worse, though I'm not at all sure that it is; 
/ can't conceive anything much worse than 
to lose ten thousand a year in about the 
same number of years or less. However, 
that's neither here nor there ; the fact is, 

Capting and Mrs. Capting have cut one 

* 

another's connection. There 1" 

"Good Heavens !" exclaimed Mrs. 
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Triggs, turning pale ; " what do you 
mean ? Have they quarrelled T 

'* Don't know as they've quarrelled 
exactly ; they're so high and mighty, and 
they carry it off in such a grand style ; 
they're as mincin' and perhte to one 
a,nother as if butter wouldn't melt in their 
mouths ; but, for all that, I expect there's 
been a tremenjuous kick-up in private, and 
at any rate they've signed a deed of separa- 
tion." 

" How do you know T 

" Because they had me in to help 'em. 
They went to Dan Tribe, because they 
knew he was a friend o^ mine and could be 
depended upon to be mum, and do all that 
was necessaiy, so fur a^ witnesses aad 
third parties were necessary, without 
lettin' the cat out o' the bag any more than 
could be helped ; and they had me in to 
help 'em, because I know a good deal about 
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their affairs a'ready, and because they could 
trust you and me not to blab. And, of 
course, they don't want to make a hulla- 
baloo and get talked about and perhaps put 
into the papers. Mrs, Capting was for 
keeping it a secret even from you ; but the 
Capting, who, for all his being uppish, can 
behave very handsome, when he likes, 
insisted upon your being told ; and he said 
you had a right to know, considerin' how 
near a relation you were, how awkward it. 
might be for you, if you were kept in 
ignorance, and how onreasonable it would 
be to expect me to never let out to you 
about it. He's not a bad feller, the 
Capting, though he has borrowed a deal o' 
money from me. As for madam," con- 
tinued Mrs. Triggs, with a bitter laugh^ 
''she was just the same as ever, treated 
me, as usual, like the dirt under her feet, 
gave me two fingers to shake, as if she was 
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determined I shouldn't spile more of her 
elegant kids than she could help, looked at 
me as if I was a little insec that she had to 
screw her eyes up to see instead of bein' a 
pretty good size of a man^ and didn't talk 
to me but at me. If / was the Capting," 
he concluded fiercely, "I'd 'ave 'er into the 
Divorce Court and 've done with it." 

" Tom," said Mrs. Triggs, with her old 
haughty manner, " how dare you talk Uke 
that ? Remember," she added more gently, 
" she is my sister and, with the exception 
of ourselves, dear little Lurley's only blood- 
relation, so far as I know. Are you aware 
what your words imphed ? Have you any 
ground for your insinuation ?" 

" Well, no, I haven't, and that's the 
fact; but she has always hated me and 
never took any pains not to show it ; and I 
spoke out o' spite, I confess," replied Mr. 
Triggs sullenly. 
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" What is the cause of the separation, 
then r 

" Hanged if / know ; Dan Tribe used a 
long word meanin', I believe, that they led 
the life o' cat and dog and couldn't stand 
it any longer. In fact, they've agreed to 
-diflFer and to part." 

" To Hve apart, I suppose T 

'' Of course." 

"Then they'll not keep it secret very 
long," said Mrs. Triggs with a sigh ; '* and 
the world will put its own kind construe 
tion on the matter." 

'' Ha 1 ha !" laughed Mr. Triggs grimly ; 
^* they've managed to dodge the world 
beautiful ; things have turned out well for 
them so fur." 

" How so 1" 

"Why, look here, the Capting, as I 
said before, isn't half a bad feller; he's 
real grit, as the Yankees say, for all 
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his lackadaisical ways. 1 shouldn't 
wonder if he'd ha' made a good man o' 
business, if he'd ha' bin brought up 
to it ; but he wasn't. He's got lot's o'' 
pluck and decision, and he don't mind 
lookin' his diflSculties in the face and puttin' 
his shoulder to the wheel to get out o'^ 
them. No sooner does he come to smash 
than he pulls himself together, applies for 
active service, and, he's off to the East 
Injies or the West Injies or anywhere else 
they please to send him, ready to go in for 
any hard work he can find to his hand. 
Luckily for him he's got sent to the East 
Injies, Bengal or Bombay or somewhere 
there ; and he'll start in a week or two* 
So you see they live together, that is, in 
the same house, until he goes ; and then 
Mrs. Capting, whose *'ealth won't allow 
her to go to India,' you know (or some 
gammon o' that kind), is left behind, and 
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the separation takes place quite naturally 
and they never live together again, unless 
time and distance should work a cure and 
make them think better of one another. 
She'll be a grass widder, as they call it, 
that's all, so fur as appearances go." 

" I'm sure Lurline could never live in 
India," said Mrs. Triggs pensively, ''especi- 
ally at a miUtary station, from all I have 
heard and read of such things. I dare 
say, after all, that was the whole reason 
for the separation." 

" But why have a legal deed drawn up, 
then," asked Mr. Triggs, " binding him to 
this, that, and the other, and her to this, 
that, and the other ; and both of them to 
never trouble one another any more? 
There would have been no occasion for as 
much as that ; it would have been a simple 
case of an officer on forring service leaving 
his wife at home," 
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" I suppose, of course, that he has made 
as good a provision for her as he could 
under the circumstances." 

"I said he wasn't half a bad feller, 
wasn't the Capting; and the way he's 
acted as regards her provision is more than 
handsome, it's downright — ^what d'ye call 
it? — shrivellous, I think they call it, or 
something like that; / call it cursed folly. 
/ told you they would have about eight 
hundred a year left. Well, out of that, he 
takes just a hundred and fifty for himself, 
and every other penny is to go to her to 
-do just as she likes with, whether it turns 
out to be more or less than Dan Tribe ex- 
pects. What d'ye say to that 1" 

'^ It is very generous and even chivalrous, 
as you say," replied Mrs. Triggs gravely ; 
'^* but, first of all, you seem to have taken 
it for granted that Lurline was to blame, 
whereas it is quite possible that Captain 
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Davies may have tried to atone for having 
himself been to blame by behaving so 
handsomely aa regards the money ; in the 
second place, he wiU have his pay ; and, in 
the third place, I am afraid that, after 
what Lurhne has been accustomed to, she 
will find herself very much cramped and 
inconvenienced. She is not at all the sort 
of person to economise; she really wouldn't 
know how to do it." 

" Oh I yes, he'U have his pay," rejoined 
Mr. Triggs, passing over her concluding 
words ; " he'll have his pay, and a fat lot 
it is for his horse-racin' and his other ex- 
penses ; and he'll have all the hard work 
and the Injun sun and the liver complaint 
and the yaller jaunders and the dys'nterries 
and the murderous niggers and all the rest 
of it. He won't have much the best o' the 
bargain, it strikes me." 

There was a pause of a few minutes 
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and then Mrs. Triggs, looking wistfuUy at 
her husband, said in a hesitating manner : 

"You are their principal creditor, I 
believe, Tom, aren't you ?" 

"Oh! dear no;" answered Mr. Triggs 
very dryly; "I shouldn't say so: I 
should say it was the noblemen and the 
gen'lmen and the Levi-aythans, or what- 
ever they call 'ejn, that bet thousands o' 
pounds about one 'orse bein' better than 
another, and the carriage-builders and the 
'orse-dealer« (fancy five hundi^ guineas 
.for a pair of 'orses 1) and the jeweUers and 
the petticut-makers (about a guinea an inch 
for a petticut, I'm told) and all the rest of 
'em. They're the creditors : and they have 
to be paid, pretty sharp, too, especially the 
noblemen and the gen'lmen and the Levi- 
aythans. If you don't pay a nobleman or a 
gen'lman to the day or very near it, there's 
the devil and all to pay ; the others don't 
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SO much matter, bar the Levi-aythans, and 
they can make it precious onpleasant for 
you sometimes. I heard a good story 
about a Levi-aythan," continued Mr. Triggs 
with a guffaw at the remembrance ; " the 
other day at Askit. There's a nobleman 
that's dropped a deal o' money on what 
they call the turf, and lately he hasn't been 
able to come up to time ; and, I suppose, 
bein' a nobleman, he thought it didn't 
matter whether he paid a Levi-aythan, who 
is only a common feller, on the nail or left 
the debt to be settled by his zecutors. 
Well, the other day, in the ring, as they 
call the place where they do all the bettin' 
tomfoolery at the races, the Levi-aythan 
was sittin' perched up very conspickyus on 
the raUin' o' the enclosure and shoutin' out 
* I'll lay seven monkeys to four ' — (a mon- 
key's five hundred pound with those 
fellers) — ^ agin : Candlestick ' — (that's the 
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name of a race-'orse). Well, the nobleman 
•smiled and nodded to him quite affable, 
meanin' that he'd take the bet, and the 
Levi-aythan calls out as loud as ever he 
€ould — andithat-s about as loud as a clap 
o' thunder : ^ No, thankee, my lord ; this 
is a ready-money day, my lord.' There 
was a reg'lar roar o' laughter, I'm told," 
concluded Mr. Triggs with an air of great 
relish, "all round the ring; and I don't 
wonder at it ; it's one o' the best things I 
•ever heard." 



Mrs. Triggs had seemed to listen atteur 
tively, but the latter portion of what he said 
had probably gone in at one ear and out at 
the other, for she rejoined in an absent sort 
of way : 

'* Of course, I understand all that ; but 
did not you advance them a great deal of 
the money when they were in a hurry T 

" Cert'nly," replied Mr. Triggs doggedly ; 
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*^ I advanced the Capting a lot o' money^ 
and I let him have it cheaper than he could 
ha' got it anywhere else. And so he said 
hisself : ' It's much better to come to you^ 
Triggs,' he said, *than to go to a Jewr 
you're quicker and you're more generous." 
Those were his very words." 

Mrs. Triggs looked fax from pleased. 

" You don't mean to say that you made 
a profit out of them, Tom," she remarked 
disapprovingly. 

Mr. Triggs opene'd his eyes to the extent 
required to express the most unbounded 
astonishment. 

'* D'ye suppose I let him have the money 
for nothing ?" he exclaimed ; " why, if I'd 
employed it in other ways I could ha' made 
four times as much as I charged him. The 
Capting saw that hisself, and said he was 
much obliged to me : and so he ought to 
ha' been." 
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" So you have profited by their troubles," 
■observed Mrs. Triggs in a tone of grievous 
<iisappointment. 

. '* Well, it's an ill wind that blows nobody 
.any good," rejoined Mr. Triggs cheerfully ; 
" I consider, as I told you, that I've lost by 
'em, so far as money goes, but I've gained 
in other ways/' 

" How r 

" I've won — ^the double event, for one 
thing." 

" What do you mean ? You've used that 
'expression once or twice before, Tom, and 
I can't think what you allude to. I know 
nothing about any double event, as you call 
it. What is it ?" 

" I may tell you one of these days ; it's 
•enough for you now to know that I've won 
it," answered Mr. Triggs gruffly. 

An angry gleam came, in the old fashion, 
into his wife's eyes, and her lips opened as 
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if to reply ; but the gleam died away, and 
the words did not pass beyond the enclo- 
sure of the teeth. Something seemed sud- 
denly to arrest the course of her thoughts^ 
She fixed her gaze upon vacancy, and ap- 
peared to be listening attentively. 

" What's matter ?" growled her husband,, 
who had noticed her demeanour. 

"I thought I heard Lurley," she an- 
swered with a gentle smile, " but it was a 
false alarm." 

The reply seemed to have some effect 
upon the current of his ideas. 

" I may as well tell you," he observed 
abruptly, *'that, though we shan't leave 
here at once, as I thought we might hava 
to do, we shall not remain here so long as 
you and Lurley imagine, perhaps." 

" Why not ?" 

"I'll tell you. You know that I was 
always vexed at your not haying that house 
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at Netting Hill left to you, and that I 
always had a fancy for it. Well, mym I've 
gat it/* 

" You r 

" Yes, me." 

"How did you get it r 

" I put down twenty thousand pound for 
it ; house and grounds, and furniture, and 
fixtures, and everything but Madam's jewel- 
lery and movables, just as it stood. And 
the Capting, he picked the money up, and 
dropped it all on the race-course in a week or 
two, as if it had been a hot coal. He can't 
redeem the place, and so it comes to me^ 

" But Lurline, what did she do ? You 
must have had her signature, as well as his, 
to that bargain. Whatever may have been 

r 

her power over the rest of her property, I 
know that he couldn't dispose of the house 
without her consent. There was some stipu- 
lation in the wiU as to that." 
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** Oh 1 she^B a reglar female Esau ; she'd 
ha' signed away her birth-right, if she'd 
had one, without tumin' a hair ; and she 
did sign, just as if she'd been signin' a 
cheque for two or three pound." 

m 

" But you will never turn them out of 
house and home, Tom 1" 

" Cert'nly not, Etta ; but do be reason- 
able. Business is business. That house 
and all belongin' to it, freehold and every- 
thing, was given to me as security for so 
much money ; the money ain't paid and 
ain't goin' to be, and so I keep the secu- 
rity. I can't help it; and jTm not to 
blame. As long as they can live in the 
house, they're quite • welcome. But, after 
what I've told you about the Capting 
bein' off to India and the pair of 'em 
havin' agreed to differ and live separate^ 
I don't think they're likely to want it 
long." 
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" StiU Lurline might Kve there, whUst 
George is abroad." 

"What, on the income she'll have out of 
the leavin's of their ten thousand a year ? 
Not very likely : she couldn't keep such a 
house as that up at all, and cert'nly not in 
the style she's been accustomed to." 

Mrs. Triggs was too sensible and too 
well acquainted with her husband's nature, 
principles, habits, and frame of mind to 
propose any sort of romantic generosity. 
She sighed deeply, as she murmured : 

"I am so sorry, Tom. Poor, dear 
Lurline 1 What will she do ? I must go 
and see her to-morrow." 

Mr. Triggs made no remark. 

"I don't think I could live in that 
house, Tom," Mrs. Triggs said, after a 
while : " I should be haunted by reproach- 
ful faces; I should be always fancying 
that poor papa and poor Lurline were 
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whispering to me that I had no business 
there." 

" Stuff 1" remarked Mr. Triggs laconi 
cally; "besides," he continued, "nobodjr 
asked you to ; we couldn't afford it yet." 

" When I see Lurline to-morrow," said 
Mrs. Triggs; "I shall ask her to come^ 
and stay with us as long as she likes, when 
her husband has gone, or at once, if she- 
prefers it." 

** Do !" assented Mr. Triggs, with the 
grace of a sardonic bear ; " I would if I was. 

you." 

" Do you object T 

" Not /; but ske will, you'U see ; she'd 
as soon think of comin' to Uve out Clapham 
way and with our lot, as she'd think of 
goin' to Greenland and takin' up with a 
pack o' slimy seals. She hasn't troubled 
us with much of her company. Besides,, 
she hates me : always did." 
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" She's very fond of Lurley, I'm sure." 

" Oh 1 are you ? Lurley 's very fond of 
her J I know, though I don't know why; 
but that's a very different thing." 

" Well, I shall ask her, at any rate," 
said Mrs. Triggs with a little of her old 
haughty, imperious manner, as she rose to 
leave the room. 

"By all means," assented Mr. Trigga 
with a grin. 

And the subject was dropped for the rest 
of the evening. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A 8ISTEELT INTERVIEW. 

*EXT day Mrs. Triggs was as 
good as her word. She ordered 
her brougham soon after break- 
fast and, taking little Lurlietta with her, 
drove off to pay a visit to Mrs. Davies at 
Notting Hill. Mrs. Davies received her 
sister with easy grace and her sister's child 
with that mixture of playfulness and 
«6Saaion which is generally found to be 
most effective and taking with children. 

" Oh I auntie, I so dad to see 'ou I" ex- 
claimed the little girl, nestling close to her 
aunt who had made room for her on a 
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small couch ; '* 'ou never tome to see us ; 
why don't 'ou tome to see us T* 

"I'm so busy, dear," answered Mrs. 
Davies languidly. 

" Oh 1 ha ! ha !" laughed Lurlietta ; " 'ou 
so busy I Ma, auntie says she's so busy I 
Ha ! ha I She always lyin' on sofa, lookin' 
out o' de winder ! Isn't she, ma ? Ha I 
ha !" 

" Don't you be saucy, or I shall pinch 
you," rejoined Mrs. Davies, suiting the 
action to the word. 

" Oh 1 don't, auntie, 'ou hurt 1" squealed 
Lurlietta ; " I didn't sink 'ou could hurt," 
she continued, looking wistfiilly in her 
aunt's face, "'ou are 'so soft and smoove 
and nice, Uke butterfries and angels." 

" Oh 1 I can hurt tre-mendously, when 
I like," said her aunt, with a pecuhar look; 
" can't I, Etta 1" she continued, appealing 
to Mrs. Triggs. 
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" I dare say you can, dear," answered 
Mrs. Triggs with a sigh ; " we can all do 
that, I'm afraid. But I want to speak to 
you seriously. LurHetta, run into the 
garden, dear ; you'll find lots of old friends 
there. May she go, Lurline T 

" Oh ! 'es, auntie,' cried Lurlietta, jump- 
ing up from the couch, which was close by 
the open windows leading down through 
the conservatory into the garden ; " let me 
do ; I'll do and see dard ner ; I want to 
teU him about my darden, and det him 
to dive me some seeds. Do let me 
dol" 

"Go along then, puss," assented Mrs. 
Davies carelessly; and Lurlietta toddled 
down the steps with all the alacrity of 
which a six-years-old little maiden is 
capable. 

And the sisters were alone. 

Mrs. Triggs moved her chair dose to her 
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sister's couch, and, taking Mrs. Davies 
affectionately by the hand, asked, 

*' Where is George T 

" Not at home, I believe ; but I know 
nothing of his movements." 

'* What is all this dreadfiil business Tom 
has been telling me about T 

'* Which T answered Mrs. Davies, yawn- 
ing ; " that George has ruined me ? Or 
that we have agreed to part T 

*^ Pray don't talk so indifferently, Lur- 
line ; I have come to see whether I can be 
of any use to you." 

" You 1 Ha 1 ha I You're very kind, 
Etta ; but I don't think you can do any- 
thing. You can't recover my money ; and 
you can't mend the other matter. Oh I 
dear, I wish I had married a money-getting 
instead of a money-spending animal. You 
had the best of it after all, Etta, with that 
burly brute of yours." 
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" LurUne," said Mrs. Triggs, dropping 
her sister's hand and speaking sternly but 
not angrily; "there is no occasion to 
allude to my husband at all ; if you do, 
you must do so respectfiiUy." 

" You know I always hated the wretch/' 
remarked Mrs. Davies contemptuously. 

*' Lurline 1" exclaimed Mrs. Triggs in a 
warning tone. " I came," she continued, 
" to talk over your affairs, if you chose to 
confide in me. If not, I had better go ; I 
shall not stay with you to hear my husband 
abused." 

"Well, what do you want to know?*' 
asked Mrs. Davies peevishly ; " you knpw, 
I suppose, that that Jew of a husband of 
yours has jockeyed us out of this 
house '' 

Mrs. Triggs rose hastily, but sat down 
again as her sister resumed, in a different 
strain : 
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" Well, well, Etta, I'll say no more on 
that subj ect. It was not your fault, I know ; 

and that J , that wr , that br , 

I mean, your husband, let us have money 
on better terms than we could have ob- 
tained it elsewhere. And I'm sure you're 
quite welcome to the house ; I'm sick of it, 
and I couldn't keep it up nowy 

"George is going to India, isn't he 1" 
"Yes, in a fortnight; to join his regi- 
ment," 

" Couldn't — you — ^go — ^with him ?" 

" My dear Etta 1 Why, we have agreed 

to part I Besides, I never could live the 
life of a working soldier's wife, and in 
India too. In fact, that was at the bottom 
of our agreeing to part." 

" I felt sure it was," said Mrs. Triggs 
with an air of reUef and a flush! of satisfac- 
tion. 

VOL. III. JiS 
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" What else could you suppose it was 1'* 
asked Mrs. Davies coolly. 

^' Still it seems a small reason for a 
separation/' urged Mrs. Triggs ; " did you 
quarrel over it T 

" I'll tell you exactly how it happened," 
replied Mrs. Daviea ; " I tried a little 
stratagem to turn George from his pur- 
pose. Nothing I could say had any effect 
upon him ; and I vowed that if he insisted 
upon going to India, I would astonish him. 
So, one night, I pretended to run away 
from him; I left a few words to say that I 
had gone off with somebody else, an4 that 
he could go to India as soon as he liked 
after thxt. The fact is that, though I 
didn't tell him where I had gone to, I had 
gone to stay with Lady Stapleton at her 
brother's — Major Shorthose's — house at 
Wimbledon. George discovered accidentally, 
before I had time to tell him, that I was 
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at Major Shorthose's ; he didn't know that 
Major Shorthose was not there but that 
Xiady Stapleton was; and, moreover, when 
I wrote to explain the whole joke to him, 
I, by mistake, sent him the wrong letter ; 
indeed I sent him the very letter which I 
had written to Major Shorthose (to invite 
myself to his house at Wimbledon), which, 
to keep up the comedy, I had worded 
Tather ambiguously, and which I requested 
Major Shorthose to return to me for fear 
he should suppose that it was anything 
more than a faxce, and on purpose that, if 
necessary, I might show it to George when 
the proper time came. Well, George, 
having received that letter accidentally 
and having observed that I was naturally 
rather confused at the scrape I had got 
into by sending liim in mistake the letter 
I had written to Major Shorthose, chose 
to fly into a furious passion, refused to be- 
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lieve my account of the matter, although 
there were Major Shorthose and Lad^r 
Stapleton and the facts themselves to prove 
that I had merely paid a little visit to- 
Lady Stapleton; and, in short, he stormed 
and filmed and said such dreadAil things- 
that we thought it better to separate. He^ 
said that he could never feel confidence in 
me again; and, though I didn't say so, I'm 
sure I could never love the man who had 
lost all my money." 

" But, Lurline," said Mrs. Triggs gravely,, 
"wasn't it very imprudent? I wonder 
there was not bloodshed ; those gentlemen 
in the army are so very fiery and com- 
bative ; it is a mercy Captain Davies did 
not kill Major Shorthose." 

" Oh ! there was no fear," sneered Mrs. 
Davies scomfiilly ; " gentlemen — even offi- 
cers — don't fight nowadays ; and perhaps 
that," she added with a curious, yearning 
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look, " is the reason why they don't love as 
they did. I really beUeve that Major 
Shorthose and George are better friends 
than ever. I've no doubt the great cow- 
ardly cur of a Major talked the matter over 
•quite coolly with George, and that they both 
had a good laugh at my expense, and agreed 
that I was to be sacrificed." 

" But, Lurley, I can't understand it all. 
If it was a mere jest — though a very 
•dangerous one — and you could prove that it 
was, there could not have been much diifi* 
<5ulty in making matters straight, if yov. 
•and George still love one another." 

" If, and if, and if 1" sneered Mrs. Davies 
petulantly. 

'* But you do love one another, Lurley 1'* 

Mrs. Davies mused for a few moments, 
•and then she replied through her set teeth : 

" Etta, I really believe that I have got 
ito —hate — the — man," 
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"Hate? Whom? Not George!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Triggs in dismay. 

"Yes — George," snarled Mrs. Davies 
defiantly. 

" My dear Lnrley 1 Pray don't talk so 
wildly ; why you used to worship the very 
ground he trod upon." 

" Did — I — really 1 Well, then, I was a 
fool : I have long ceased to do that. No- 
body, you know, is a hero to his valet ; and I 
fancy that few husbands are heroes to their 
wives — at any rate, for long. He intro- 
duced me into society to which I had not 
been accustomed ; and I soon found that, 
in the places and among the people we got 

acquainted with, he was a very small star 
indeed, though I had considered him a very 

great luminary. On the other hand, I, who 

had been nobody, was courted by the 

highest in the land, especially abroad. A 

prince would hold my fan, Etta, and a duke 
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my gloves, and an ambassador would look 
as pleased at one of my smiles as if he had 
received some new order. I have danced 
with a king, and millionaires have left the 
prettiest women to come and join my circle. 
I found that it was no great honour to be 
the wife of Captain Davies, but that it was 
considered a great distinction to be the 
husband of Mrs. Davies. It was myself, 
Etta, that the men admired and the women 
envied ; and the grandest of all the men 
wouldhave laid his title at my feet. Andnow 
it is all over ; George has ruined me, and I 
must hide my face away somewhere. I have 
no more means to carry on the campaign." 
"Oh! Lurley, Lurley — don't speak so. 
Surely you and George have many years of 
happiness to come. You are both so young 
and were once so loving. And was he 
altogether to blame, dear, for the losses you 
have had? I have heard, from a Uttle 
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bird, that you, too, were not guiltless of 
gambling." 

" He taught me/' rejoined Mrs. Davies 
passionately; "he taught me. He took 
me to all sorts of places, and I saw other 
ladies playing, and I played. And I lost. 
But what is the use of a man if he can't 
recover losses ? That was another thing 
that lowered George in my eyes. He talked 
very learnedly and knowingly about chances, 
and odds, and horses, and horse-racing, and 
this, that, and the other : but he never 
won— not even on the turf; or, if he did 
win now and then, it was only a mere trifle. 
Somebody must win : why couldn't lie ? 
And when I saw him going on constantly 
losing, losing, losing, I declare I began to 
despise him. I couldn't help thinking that 
papa wouldn't have lost; and that great 

bru that huge husband of yours 

wouldn't have lost." 
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" Oh 1 Lurley, Lurley, what a sad, wasted 
life ! I do so wish you had a — a — some- 
thing at 'home^ dear, to look after, and watch 
over, and love, and teach, and — ^what is 
more— learn from/' 

Mrs. Davies looked out of the window, 
^nd then said with a sigh : 

" Ah I you mean a little darling like that 
of yours. There's another thing. It might 
have been very different between George 
•and me, if I Aac?— but it's all over 
now." 

And she withdrew her eyes from the 
window, and fixed them piteously upon her 
sister. After a long pause : 

" What do you mean to do, Lurley, when 
George has gone V asked Mrs. Triggs. 

*' I shall go abroad. I won't be poor ; 
I can't be poor ; I couldn't live poor." 

*' Would you — would you — come to us^ 
Lurley 1" 
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Mrs. Davies stared at her sister with an 
air of incredulity. 

" To you ? — ^to live with you, do you 
mean T 

" Yes ; we would do all we could to make 
you happy ; of course, we could not promise 
to give you the same society that you 
have had since your marriage; in other 

respects " 

" You would live here^ of course," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Davies coldly ; " you know it 
all belongs to you now." 

'' It would be a great inducement," re- 
plied Mrs. Triggs affectionately ; " it would 
be as if V)e came to live with you ; and that 
would overcome the feeling I now have,. 
Lurley, that I could never live in this house 
again, or, at any rate, never be happy in it." 
Mrs, Davies regarded her sister ftirtively> 

and rejoined coldly : 

'' It couldn't be, Etta ; I could never rest. 
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either where you are now at Clapham, or 

here either, under the roof of that bru ^ 

that wre , that scou , that mariy I 

mean — ^your husband. (Pray excuse me, 

dear ; I can't help it.) I should mur 

I mean, I should give him a dose of some- 
thing— I'm sure I should. I never did like 
him, and now I like him less than ever, 
because he has helped to make me poor. I 
could never help feeling that he had turned 
me out of my own house, for all that I 
should remain in it, and that he had a hand 
in making me so poor. For, though he let 
us have money when we wanted it, and at a 
comparatively cheap rate, he had an object 
in it, aa surely as I am sitting here. He 
kept his counsel beautifully — 111 acknow^ 
ledge that ; but that he had some deep 
purpose I'll swear. No, no, Etta; you're 
very kind, but it's impossible." 

" Impossible !— there's nothing impos- 
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sible, Lurley. Where there's a will, there's 
a way." 

" There's no will, then," rejoined Mrs. 
Davies sullenly. " It's preposterous ; how 
scould I possibly receive my friends, when 
I was no longer mistress of what wa« my 
own house ? Do not you see how ridiculous 
it would be T 

''I quite see your difficulty," answered 
Mrs. Triggs with a sigh. *' You must do 
•as you think best ; but, as you are so deter 
mined not to be poor," she added with a sad 
smile, " it was the only way that occurred to 
me of helping you, and, at the same time, 
amply repaying myself." 

'^ Oh ! you needn't trouble yourself about 
'mg," said Mrs. Davies loftily ; " I shall go 
abroad ; and," she concluded with a signifi- 
<;ant glance, " I know how I can increase 
joay small income there." 

*'0h, Lurley, take care," said Mrs. 
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Triggs, with a wistfiil look at her sister ; 
"you don't intend to speculate at those 

horrid " 

" Ha ! ha ! ha 1" broke in Mrs. Davies ;. 
" you needn't be afraid, my dear ; a burnt 

child shuns the fire : I've had quite enough 
of the board of green cloth. No, no ; I 
mean something very different." 
" Will you tell me what it is ?" 
" No — n — ^no, I think not ; at any rate^ 
not yet. You must not set a value on your 
bear's skin before you've caught your bear^ 
And, though I feel pretty certain that I 
shall catch mine, I haven't caught him yet. 
Why I" she exclaimed suddenly, " there'a 
Lurlietta I" 

And sure enough there was the little- 
body, sitting quite still upon a stool, with 
her eyes very wide open, an expression of 

mingled astonishment and consternation 
on her face, her ears pricked up, and her 
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looks wandering firom aunt to mother and 
from mother to aont. 

" How long have you been there, pet ?*' 
inquired Mrs. Davies. 

"Not very long, auntie," she replied 
gravely ; " I tame in dust as 'on said 'on 
^ouldn't be poor ; and ma and 'ou were so 
busy tautin' at one anoser, 'ou didn't tate 
any notice of me. And so I sat kite tiU, 
and didn't int'upt," 

"What a queer little dot it is I" said 
Mrs. Davies to Mrs. Triggs ; " she's not a 
bit like you, Etta; she's more like her 
father, with those blue eyes and that curly, 
light brown hair. But there the likeness 
ceases ; she's so tiny, and delicate, and 
graceM, she looks like a httle fairy. But 
though sh^^ not like yoUy Etta, y(m are like 
her at times. What I mean is that you 
seem, sometimes, to have caught her smile 
and way of looking at one, &om constantly 
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being with her, I suppose. Why, what 
^ver is the matter now r 

The question arose from the behaviour of 
Lurhetta, who had thrown herself upon her 
aunt's neck and was sobbing as if her haaxt 
would break. 

" Don't do away, auntie I" she cried ; 
" oh 1 don't, don't, don't I I don't want 'ou 
to do away ; 'ou so nice and pitty and soft 
and tind. Da dot penty money; I tell 
him to dive 'ou as much as ever 'ou want." 

''Hushl darling, hush I" said Mrs. 
Davies, soothing her; "you don't know 
what you are saying. Really, Etta, this 
is too distressing. I think you had better 
take her home." 

The little creature kissed her aunt pas- 
sionately, and then went quietly to her 
mother's side. 

Mrs. Triggs rose to go : 

"Pray, think over what I have said, 
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Lurley/' she pleaded ; '* and let me know" 
if you have any suggestion to make." 

'^Mille remerciments, ma chfere," re- 
plied Mrs. Davies gaily, as she accom-^ 
panied her sister and niece to their carriage ; 
" if I think of anything I will certainly let 
you know. I am already beginning to get 
ready for a start ; but I shall see you, of 
course, before I set off. My compliments 

to Bluebeard." 

'^ Go • Buebeard T asked Lurlietta 
wonderingly. 

" Only a friend of your mamma's and 
mine, pet," replied Mrs. Davies laughing,, 
and kissing her hand to sister and niece aa 

the brougham drove off "out Clapham 

^ » 

way. 

The rest of the day Lurlietta spent in a 

brown study. She could scarcely rouse 

herself so far as to consult the gardener as 

to the seeds she had brought from Netting 
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Hill. She appeared to be pondering some 
profound scheme. 

" I think, missy," said James, the 
gardener, ^* we'll put these seeds in round 
this here bed ; they'll make a lovely border 
o' bright blue, as '11 look well against 
them two ' red-hot pokers ' in the middle 
there." 

"Dus 'ou pease, Dames," answered 
LurKetta, indiflferently. 

Whereat James, the gardener, marvelled 
greatly and eyed her anxiously, confiding 
to his wife afterwards his fears that '^ little 
missy " was " sickenin' for summut, measles 
or scarlet fever or summut o' that ;" for, 
^* in generally," he truly observed, she was 
*^ a reg'lar little beggar to argey and knag 
and talk anybody silly." 

But she was revolving a grand scheme. 

It was her practice to garden just under 
the window of the dining-room, whilst her 

VOL. III. 49 
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father and mother were at dinner, and to 
carry on ^ conversation with them through 
the open window, as she plied her spade 
here and there, and, watering-pot in hand, 
watered her flowers and her frock and her 
shoes and her socks with impartial liber- 
ality. She would then join her parents at 
dessert for a few minutes; and, having^ 
passed her opinion upon the affairs of the 
world, trot off to bed when her mother left 
the table. On this particular evening, she 
had gone through her gardening so metho- 
dicaUy and silently that Mr. Triggs had 
asked his wife : 

" What's up with Lurley ?** 
*' Nothing that I know of." 
" She's not been naughty T 
" Oh I dear no ; as good as gold." 
« That's all right," observed Mr. Triggs 
with great satis&etion, as if nothing oould 
possibly be better than gold; ''but she's 
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mighty quiet to-night. Where's she bin 
to-day r 

" I took her with me to see her 
aunt." 

" Ah 1 I recollect," rejoined Mr. Triggs 
with a grim smile ; " and what did she say 
to your oflfer ?" 

" You were quite right ; she declined it 
altogether." 

*' Of course she did ; I knew she would ; 
it was a guinea to a shillin' she would. 
She'd as lief Uve in the same house with 
me, a« a cobry capeUy 'd live in the same 
cage with a polar bear. Ha t ha I well^ 
youVe done what you could. What does 
she mean to do ?" 

" She talks of going abroad." 

" I rather expected she'd go into forring 
parts ; her income '11 sound tremenjuous in 
francs or tailors, and it'll go further, too, 
than it would here. One comfort is, she'll 

49—2 
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tarn ont o' the house without any fiiss or 
trouble ; and, when the time comes, we can 
turn in." 

"I couldn't do it, Tom," replied lUJrs. 
Trig^ with emotion ; " at any rate for some 
time to come." 

"Nobody asked yer," rejoined Mr. 

Triggs moodily ; " / couldn't do it myself 

just yet ; though not for your sentimental 

reasons, perhaps. WLy, bl^a my soul," 

he continued vehemently, "if they can't 

live in the house theirselves, who should 

live in it but their nearest relatives? 

However, there's a whole bushel o' reasons 

why we shouldn't go there yet a while. 

We don't want to have their grand friends 

g calling at our house, as we should 

if we went in at once ; and then all 

of explanations would have to be 

and we don't want that. No, no ; 

m as Madam has said adoo to the 
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place, it must be let for a year or two. Oh I 
here's the little un." 

And in walked Lurlietta, more sedately 
than was her wont, and took up her position 
on her high chair close to her father. She 
made up now for her late silence, bursting 
out at once, as soon as she was seated : 

"Da, I want to peak to 'ou." 

" Out with it, then, Lurley." 

" How much money 'ou dot ?" 

"What's that to your 

" 'OuVe dot a dood deal, haven't 'ou T 

" Well, I'm pretty warm, Lurley," replied 

Mr. Triggs with a self-complacent grin. 
" Warm ? What 'ou mean ? So I vezy 

warm ; it vezy warm wezzer ; but I dot no 

money." 

" Ha I ha 1 I mean I'm pretty well off." 
" Den, why don't 'ou dive auntie some 1" 

asked the child with much vivacity ; " she 

says she vezy poor ; I heard her." 
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" What's the meaning of this T inquired 
Mr. Triggs, scowling and appeaUng to his 
wife. 

"'Ook here, da," burst in the child, 
speaking so rapidly and earnestly that her 
face flushed and the moisture came into her 
eyes ; " I heard auntie say she vezy poor, 
and, because she poor, she 'bhged to do 
away, and I don't want her to do away ; 
and, I don't know what she mean, but she 
vezy angry with 'ou, and she say 'ou turn her 
out of her house, and I tink she say 'ou tate 
her money ; and, if 'ou do, 'ou very wicked 
man, so " 

She was suddenly interrupted by the 
behaviour of Mr. Triggs, whose face 
had gradually become as dark as win- 
ter, and who, with a furious glance at 
his wife, got up and rang the bell 
vigorously. 

A maid appeared. 
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" Take her to bed/' roared Mr. Triggs, 
pointing to Lurlietta. 

The child had turned as white as a sheet, 
and, with two large tears in her eyes, gazed 
wonderingly at her father. 

" Never mind, Mary," said Mrs. Triggs, 
^dressing the maid with a httle of the old, 
stem, imperious manner ; " you need not 
remain, / will take Miss Lurley to bed." 

And, when the maid had gone, Mrs. 
Triggs turned to her husband, and, looking 
calmly and defiantly into his gloomy face, 
whilst she put one arm round her Uttle 
daughter's neck, inquired : 

** Why should she go to bed ? What is 
her offence T 

"What I done, papaf murmured the 
child in a frightened voice. 

" Little gaJs," replied Mr. Triggs sternly, 
^^ musn't meddle with what doesn't concern 
them. And as for you," continued he, with 
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an angry glance at his wife, " you ought to 
have known better than allow her to hear 
what it is quite plain she Juxs heard." 

** It was a pity, no doubt," repUed Mrs. 
Triggs ; *' but it was a sheer accident. Come,, 
my darling, come to bed." 

The child had been looking curiously 
from one to the other, and now she went 
timidly up to her father, whispering with 
white lips : 

*' Dood-night, papa." 

There was no " da," no " Dod b'ess 'ou," 
as usual ; and, whether Mr. Triggs did or 
did not remark the change and the omission,^ 
he replied quite gently for him : 

" Good-night, Lurley, and be a good little 
gal ; little gals mustn't talk about money,, 
and business, and things they don't under- 
stand." 

And from that day there was a barrier 
between father and child; she had dis- 
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covered that he had an existence, in the 
world of money and business, quite apart- 
from his domestic existence over which she 
reigned supreme. He ceased to be the^ 
famiUar " da," and became the somewhat 
mysterious, distant, and dreaded " papa." 



CHAPTER VII. 



^ HE years slipped by — one, two, 
three, and four. Business pros- 
pered with Mr, Tri^s ; the 
world went smoothly with Mrs. Triggs. 
Yet each had the usual cloud that dims the 
brightness of the sunniest existence. It 
was not that they had no more children ; 
they were both content with Lurlietta 
alone, though perhaps the mother was in- 
clined in her heart to regret that time had 
done its duty by the child, who had grown 
more subdued, more commonplace, less like 
& fiiiry, and whose tongue had lost its pretty 
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lisp, with its confusion of letters, whilst the 
father openly expressed his evident pleasure 
that " the gal was beginning to look as if 
she was made of flesh and blood, and not of 
barley-sugar, and had left off talking gib- 
berish." It was not that they heard little 
or nothing of Captain Davies, who had 
written one or two short letters from India 
to Mrs. Triggs, and had then ceased to 
write at all ; for there had been but " Uttle 
love lost," as Mr. Triggs put it, between 
" the lot," and as " no news was good news," 
they might take it for granted " the Capting 
was doing pretty well," or else, " if he'd 
been in want o' money, he'd ha' let it be 
known pretty quick." It was, on the part 
of Mr. Triggs, that his wife resisted all his 
efforts, which he had been making for the 
last eighteen months or more, to prevail 
upon her to move to Notting Hill ; and it 
was, on the part of Mrs. Triggs, that she 
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heard no tidings of her sister. Mrs^ 
Davies had sent a few words on diflferent 
occasions, at various intervals after her de- 
parture from England, from many a foreign 
watering-place and many a snug, anti^ 
winterly retreat in Germany and along- 
those lovely shores whereby one reaches- 
Nice from Genoa, and Marseilles from Nice ; 
but, for the last two years or so, not a syl- 
lable had been received, and letters sent, 
contrary to her express direction, but in the 
hope of finding her, to her former addresses, 
which were generally " poste restante " here, 
there, and everywhere, had been returned 
from the foreign post-oflSces. In each of 
those letters Mrs. Triggs had never omitted 
to press her sister to come back, whenever 
it pleased her, and the sooner the better,, 
and share the house at Notting Hill, de- 
claring that such participation alone could 
make a residence there tolerable ; and in. 
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•each of these letters there had been a little 
message or a little scrawl enclosed, with 
Lurlietta's love and endorsement of her 
mother's wishes. For the little girl had 
never forgotten her '• pretty aunt," and it 
was owing to her constant inquiry, " Any 
news of auntie, manmia ?" that Mrs. Triggs 
had her memory continually refreshed and 
her resolution fortified. 

Mr. Triggs, however, had taken strong 
measures, as he was good enough to 
tell her. He had given notice to the 
tenants of the house at Netting Hill; 
and, whether Madam — as he chose to 
term Mrs. Davies — condescended or not 
to let her whereabouts be known, and 
reply to her sister's repeated invitations, 
to which he gave his assent, with a 
grim smile of perfect assurance as to their 
futility, he let it be known that he and his 
wife and child would move into the house at 
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Netting Hill as soon as the present inmates 
had, to use his own elegant expression, 
" paid up and cleared out." 

And the time for that " double event "" 
was fast approaching. 

A few months before it came Mrs. Triggs 
received a letter which caused her no little 
grief and consternation, modified, however, 
by a flutter of joy and a gleam of hope. 
Be it premised that, whenever anything 
calculated to cause you humiliation, pain, or 
sorrow, appears in a newspaper, somebody 
is pretty sure to send you the article or para- 
graph with the remark that "if you haven't 
already seen it, you might lilce to see it." 

Mrs. Triggs, then, received the following 
letter. 

" The Parsonage, Uppersheet, Beda 

^*Mt dear Mrs. Triggs, 

*' It is so very, very long since we 
met, that I fear you will have forgotten 
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me altogether ; and you never even knew 
me under the name I now bear. But I can 
assure you that I often think of you and of 
old times ; and, as often as I think of you 
and them, a feeling comes over me which I 
cannot describe. I remember m well oil the 
attentions shown me by your good father, 
and by you, and by your sweet sister, Lurline. 
And now that I have mentioned her name, I 
may be said to have broken the ice ; for it 
is on her account that 1 have broken the 
long silence of these many years, a silence 
which commenced within a year jfrom her 
marriage. 

" Ah 1 what a charming wedding that 
was 1 Such a lovely bride and such a 
handsome bridegroom I never saw before 
or since ; both of them so young, both so 
favoured by nature and fortune, both so 
loving and so beloved ; it seemed as if a long 
life of happiness must surely be in store 
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for them. I recollect that but one thing 
occurred to mar the day's proceedings. Do 
you, too, recollect it ? It was just as the 
bride and bridegroom drove off, and whilst 
you and I were waiting side by side for 
our carriage to come up ; a shabby, crazy 
-creature of a man called out in a loud 
voice, ' There go Baal and Ashtaroth I' 

"We both laughed, I remember, and 

thought the man was some poor madman, 

who didn't know what he was talking 

about. But, since I have been married to 

the Christian minister whose name I now 

bear, I have had my attention drawn to 

those religious matters which I am afraid 

both I and, if I may say so, you too neg- 

Ki'tod in the days of our famihar acquaint- 

"* " '" > words uttered 

ave recurred to 

in these latter 

learnt to value 
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at their true worth the things of this 
world; and I have fancied that there was 
more than we imagined in the cry of that 
singular-looking man whom we took at the 
time for a mere idiot or madman. It is 
curious from what unexpected quarters the 
warning voice is sometimes raised to ad- 
monish people of the dangers they run ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the sup- 
posed lunatic was -moved, unconsciously, 
by a prophetic spirit to predict the evil to 
come. Baal and Ashtaroth 1 The god that 
we associate with Mammon, and the god- 
dess that we associate with Shame 1 Pride 
and xiches and sensuality I Could any 
good come of a union between the World 
and the Flesh, of a marriage in which 
there was no thought of anything but of 
wealth and carnal beauty and frivolous 
enjoyment, without any regard for more 
sanctifying influences ? 

VOL. III. 50 
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" That, my dear Mrs. Triggs, it has since 
occurred to me, was the meaning of that 
mysterious utterance which so amused us 
at the time : the utterer himself may have 
been actuated, to his knowledge, by nothing 
but a feeling of general discontent, ex- 
pressed in the language of a religious 
fanatic, and yet have been all the while 
the involuntary mouthpiece of a Power 
which never smites without a warning. In 
this idea of mine I have been greatly con- 
firmed by reading the enclosed article, 
which was a complete revelation to me. 

" You may, for all I know, be perfectly 
weU acquamted with everything contamed 
in it ; but it came upon me like a clap of 
thunder, and I thought that, if you hadn't 
seen it, you might like to see it. 

" My dear husband, who is not only an 
excellent Christian minister but very 
clever, is a frequent visitor at a literary 
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•club in London, where he hears all the 
latest Uterary and artistic news from the 
most unexceptionable sources, so far as the 
truth of what he hears is concerned, 
though I am sorry to say that he is very 
often grieved at the means by which the 
information is obtained^ and is obliged, as 
A Christian clergyman, to shut his ears 
sometimes to the details of what is re- 
ported to him. However, he is at any 
rate a good authority; and he assures 
me that there can be no doubt whatever 
about the person meant in the article I 
send you. If you yourself have any doubt 
upon the subject, I shall be deh'ghted to 
do all in my power to set your mind at 
rest. I also enclose a copy of some verses 
written by a member of the literary club 
which my dear husband frequently visits, 
and undisguisedly addressed to the person 
whom I need not specify by name to 

50—2 
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you. The verses are, of course, compli- 
mentary. 

"With my hearty condolence on the dis- 
tress you must be suffering, if you aheady 
know the state of the case, and which, if 
not, you will suffer, when you do know it, 
" I remain, 

" Yours very sincerely, 
"Charlotte Burrows 
^'{nee Farquharson). 

" P.S. — ^You will be glad to hear that my 
sister, Caroline, has been happily married 
for some years. He is not rich, but he is 
at any rate a gentleman, I am glad to say. 
By the way, though I do not approve of 
her going to such places, Carrie went a few 
nights ago to see Madame Latouche (?) 
perform ; and she declares that there can 
be no dovbt whatever : 'I went on purpose/ 
are her own words, * and Fll swear to her.^ 
I don't like such strong language anywhere 
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but before the judges of the land and the 
magistrates, before whom the Articles of 
Religion allow Christian men (and, I con- 
clude, women) to swear and sin not, but it 
shows how certain she must feel, doesn't 
it ? She went, before the article appeared, 
in consequence of a hint she received from 
my dear husband about the rumour afloat 
in literary and artistic circles. 

'' a B." 

The article sent by Mrs. Burrows to 
Mrs. Triggs ran thus : 

*^The unapproachable Madame Latouche 
has won the favour of everybody to whom 
the comic opera, made melodious by the 
sparkling music of Offenbach, is a dehght; 
that is to say, to everybody who is any- 
body, except a few superior beings who set 
up for being intellectual and classical and 
-are merely dull and pedantic. Most reason- 
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able beings go to the play to be amused ; 
and amused, as well as charmed, they can- 
not help being by Madame Latouche. She 
has been but a fortnight in London ; and 
already all London, to say nothing of 
visitors from the provinces, is at her feet. 
We have called her unapproachable ; and 
so, if report speak truly, she is — in more 
than one sense. Artistically she is without 
a rival ; and personally, it is said, she is quite 
repellent. Let us not be misunderstood. 
Her motto is beheved to be : ' Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes' We know what 
persecutions, to use a stronger word than 
attentions, such bewitching ladies, in such 
public situations, are exposed to ; and she, 
if she be not falsely represented, is the 
victim of them to an incredible extent. 
Men of all ages and all ranks pay court to 
her, in season and out of season, and every 
one of them tries to recommend himself^ 
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as Joseph's brethren tried to recommend 
themselves, with costly present in hand. 
She is understood to be a widow, but, if so, 
she is a widow of the Widdy Malone stamp, 
of whom it was sung that * No one iver 
could see her alone ; let them ogle 
and sigh, they could ne'er catch her 
eye.' She is not so rude, they say, as 
to refuse the presents ; but the donors 
might as well lay their offerings upon 
the shrine of a passionless goddess, save 
that there is a smile and a gracious word 
for every worshipper. No adorer, who 
presents his gift, is repulsed ; no admirer, 
who presses his suit, is encouraged. And 
this coldness seems rather to stimulate 
than to check the flow of splendid oblations, 
from the furtive jewel lurking amidst the 
flowers of the complimentary bouquet to 
the more massive bracelet or tiara boldly 
left in person at her own door by the more 
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adventurous aspirants. Hence, according 
to the foreign newspapers, her nickname of 
* Pandora.^ 

"She is 'not at home,' they say, to 
visitors, unless they call by twos or threes. 
Riding or driving or walking, she is the 
cynosure of all eyes and the centre of a 
brilliant circle, but none of that circle is 
preferred before another. It may be 
thought that we are intruding upon 
matters which do not concern us. But 
what is the fact ? The pecuKarities of this 
gifted being have already been freely com- 
mented upon in foreign papers ; and scandal 

« 

has been busy with her name. It has 
"been asked how it comes to pass that this 
widowed Angelina, before whom so many 
suitors bend, can find no Edwin of her 
choice. And she has been accused of 
heartlessness, flirtishness, and downright 
perfidy. It has been insinuated that the 
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wealth of which she appears to be pos- 
sessed, that the estabhshment she keeps 
up, that the entertainments she gives, 
attended, as they are, by men of all ranks 
and ladies of note in the professional 
world, cannot be accounted for legitimately ; 
and her name has been associated with 
that of an illustrious personage, who is a 
great power in Europe. 

"Now we are in a position to give a 
simple explanation and to silence scandal 
for ever ; and that is our justification for 
speaking out. Madame Th^r^se Latouche, 
according to the general beUef, is a French- 
woman and a widow; and certainly her 
accent and her manner, whether as the 
Grande Duchesse or as La P^richole, or in 
any other of her favourite characters, would 
proclaim her more French than the most 
French among the members of her un- 
doubtedly French company. Her grace 
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and her vivacity are wholly French, but 
when had a Frenchwoman such a face and 
such a voice ? The fact is that Madame 
Latouche is neither French nor a widow ; 
she is English and a wife. Her story is 

somewhat romantic. She is a Mrs. D s, 

wife of an English cavalry oflGlcer, now 
serving with his regiment in India. She 
was the younger of two daughters, who 
were the only children of the late Mr. 

P ^t, a very rich merchant in London. 

She inherited a large fortune, and it is only 
a few years since she and her husband,. 
Capt. D s, created a considerable sensa- 
tion in the fashionable world by the mag- 
nificent scale on which they lived. Losses, 
principally on the turf, where the presence 

of ' pretty Mrs. D s,' as she was always 

called, was familiar to all race-goers, 
obliged the captain to leave England for 
service in India ; and Mrs. D s, unable. 
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it is believed, to bear an Indian climate, went 
abroad, where she cultivated her natural 
talents until they reached their present 
degree of perfection, which has enabled 
her, much to her credit, to increase by the 
aid of her professional exertions the com- 
paratively scanty means remaining to her 
from the wreck of her private fortune. 
This simple account, which may be relied 
upon and can be vouched for by many 

persons who knew Mrs. D s before she 

left England, fully explains the chief 
mysteries connected with the career of 
' Madame Latouche,' her superior bearing, 
her Penelopean avoidance of eUgible 
suitors, her acquaintance with members of 
the higher classes, and renders quite un- 
necessary the solution suggested by 
scandal in the form of relations existing 
between * Madame' and a certain illustrious^ 
personage." 
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Sucli was the article in the Sjfecvlu/mj a 
London paper, which Mrs. Triggs never 
had seen in her life, and which, at the risk 
of actions for hbel, attained considerable 
popularity, not for its hterary excellence 
but for ite rag-and-bone-picHng habit of 
ferreting out little bits of personal gossip 
and hashing them up into unsavoury meat 
such as the inquisitive soul loveth. 

The verses which accompanied the 
article, and which were signed "D.T/* 
ran thus : 

TO THERESA, 
(i^rowi Horace.) 

Theresa, didst thou ever fail 
Of scathelessness for perjured tale, 
By blemish, of one finger-nail 
Or pearly tooth, 

I might beKeve ; but no — ^forswear 
Thyself, and, straightway, fairer fair 
Thou tripp'st abroad, the public care 
Of all the youth. 
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It pays to mock thy mother dead, 
The night's dumb sentries overhead, 
All Heaven, and gods enfranchise 
From chilly death ! 

I tell ye Venus doth but smile ; 
Smile artless Nymphs, and Cupid, while 
His quenchlessSs;ith gory file 
He sharpeneth ! 

Why, all the pretty lads that grow. 
Grow up for thee, new slaves I trow : 
Nor quit the old, who threaten so. 
Thy perjured house. 

Thee mothers for their darlings dread. 
Thee misers, and the newly wed. 
Poor maidens, lest thy spell be shed 
O'er married spouse. 

Mrs. Triggs threw down both article and 
verses as soon as she had read them, and sat 
for some minutes overcome with emotion. 
She lived so completely out of the world of 
gaiety that no whisper had ever reached her 
of that Madame Latouche who was taking 
the play-going pubHc by storm. She did 
not even know the name of the theatre at. 
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which " la belle Thdrfese " was winning her 
triumphs. She took up a newspaper, ran 
her eye over the advertisements, and soon 
found the information she sought. She 
was by no means inclined to take for 
granted the conclusions to which others 
had come. She determined to go to the 
theatre and form her own opinion for her- 
self But should she confide any part of 
her hopes, her fears and her intentions, to 

» 

her husband or to Lurlietta or to both ? 
To Lurlietta, on reflection, she made up 
her mind to say nothing ; for, if the child 
had the least hint that her aunt Lurley was 
supposed to be not only in England but in 
London, there would be no peace until the 
aunt and the niece had been brought into 
personal communication. And to that 
there might be obstacles. But should she 
make a clean breast of everything to her 
husband ? She must some day, if the sus- 
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picions which had been aroused in her were 
<5onfirmed, for she had resolved upon a 
<5ertain course of proceeding to win Lurline, 
if indeed it were Lurline, from the life of 
Madame Latouche, and the consent of Mr. 
Triggs would be necessary. Besides, she 
had never concealed anything from her 
husband ; and this was hardly the occasion 
on which to commence concealment. She 
was in such a fever of anxiety to know the 
truth, that she would go to the theatre 
that very evening ; and, as she must start 
before Mr. Triggs would have come home 
to dinner, she decided to set off at once for 
Thames Street and open her budget of news 
to her husband. He was surprised to see her, 
but he was less surprised than she expected 
at her communication. Indeed, he was 
not surprised at all; at which she most 
decidedly was. He read the letter from 
Mrs. Burrows, and the article, and the 
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verses, and all he- did was to indulge 
in a short guffaw. Mrs. Triggs was 
nettled. 

"You treat it all very strangely," she 
said ; " one would think that you knew all 
about it before, and considered it rather 
funny." 

" I laughed at that old cat's spiteful 
letter, and at them verses," rejoined Mr. 
Triggs ; " I think I know who wrote 
tliemy what with the initials, and what 
with the old cat sayin' that they were 
written by a literary friend of the reverend 
Burrers." 

" And who is he^ pray ? — the writer, I 



mean." 



" His name is Dan Tribe ; you may have 
heard of it before." 

"Mr. Tribe ! I should never have thought 
that he was that sort of man." 

" Oh 1 he's a feller with a good many 
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queer fancies is Dan ; writes in the papers 
sometimes : you can see that these verses 
have been cut out of some paper or other. 
I've heard say he's brought out a play ; rum 
thing for a lawyer, but he ain't the only 
one." 

*^ Then he very likely knows something 
about this Madame Latouche." 

*^ He certainly does." 

** And what does he say ? If it really 
is Lurline, she is pretty sure to have had 
some communication with him about her 
affairs." 

" Of course she has." 

" She Ifias f Do you mean that she really 
has and that you know she has 1" 

" I know she has." 

'' And it is Lurline ?" 

^^Yes." 

" Mr. Tribe told you so ?" 

" WeU, no, he didn't. You see lawyers 

VOL. III. 51 
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don't blab about their clients, especially if 
they're told not to. And Dan is not one 
o' the blabbing sort either." 

"Then how did you learn what 
you have learnt, or suppose you have 
learnt T 

" Dan took me to the play one night, 
that night when I stayed out late, you 
know, and told you that I had an engage- 
ment with him. He told me not to be 
astonished at anything I saw; but by 
George, I was." 

" And you — you — think — it was 
Lurline T 

"I'll take my oath of it." 

" And you have known all this for ever 
so long," exclaimed Mrs. Triggs excitedly 
and angrily, " and never told me a word or 
gave me a hint about it ! I think you have 
behaved shamefully." 

" Now don't let's have any tantrums, at 
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any rate before the time comes," replied 
Mr. Triggs coolly; *'and do listen to me 
for a moment, if you can, without looking 
a,s if you considered me rather worse than 
three or four scoundrels rolled into one. 
I tell yer I went with Dan to the play ; 
and I spotted her at once. So I pulled 
Master Dan over the coals for not telling 
me, as he must ha' known. Then he ex- 
plained to me that Madam had told him 
particularly not to tell anybody ; but that, 
if people found out for themselves, why it 
couldn't be helped. So, as he said, he gave 
me an opportunity of finding out for my- 
self, which was as much as he was justified 
in doing, though he was nearly busting to 
let the whole cat out o' the bag. Then I 
consulted him about teUing you; and we 
agreed that it would be best to say nothing 
at all about it. You were not likely to 
<5ome across her, and she was only over here 
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for a very short time ; in fact she seems 
to have come (just like her) out of sheer 
bravader principally, though she confessed 
that this was the country to pick up the 
money in. Well, we thought, as she'd 
soon be oflF again, and as she never wrote 
to you, and as she evidently didn't care ta 
have much to say to old friends, we'd 
better let her come and go, and be mum 
about it, and you'd be no wiser than you 
were before and have nothing to fret 
about." 

"And that's the way you thought of 
behaving towards my sister and Lurley's 
auntl" said Mrs. Triggs, looking at her 
husband with eyes that blazed with indig- 
nation. 

"And, pray, what might you be thinking 
of doing ?" asked Mr. Triggs sullenly. 

" I 1" answered Mrs. Triggs sharply ; 
* why I shall beg her to leave her present 
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life, and oflFer her a sister's love and a 
home with us," she continued passionately. 

" Not if I know it," replied Mr. Tiiggs 
sternly ; " that's another reason for not 
mentioning the matter to you ; that 
woman's not coming nigh my little gal, to 
use her influence over Aer." 

Mrs. Triggs glared at him, but did not 
utter a word for some seconds ; at last she 
said, in a subdued tone : 

" First of all, I'll go to-night and make 
Bure that it is Lurline." 

'' Do," said Mr. Triggs doggedly ; " I'll 
^o with you ; I think I'd better." 

'* Perhaps it would be better," she re- 
joined dreamily. 

And so it was arranged. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Triggs presented 
themselves at the doors of the theatre, 
they were informed that there was no room 
to be had, so great was the rush to see and 
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hear the celebrated Madame Latouche. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Triggs were, neither of 
them, the sort of persons to be easily re- 
pulsed on any occasion, much less on an 
occasion when they were dead set upon a 
certain purpose. 

They, neither of them, understood the 
Latin language, but they were, both of 
them, thoroughly pervaded with the spirit 
of the saying : Vincere si cupias, auratis^ 
utere telis ; and to such effect did they ply 
those gilded weapons that, though there 
was not a seat, in the legitimate sense,. 
vacant throughout the theatre, two chairs, 
in spite of the Lord Chamberlain (if the 
matter came at that time within his pro- 
vince) ^and of frowns and grins and mut- 
tered objections on the part of the persons 
inconvenienced, were placed for them in a 
position where they had an opportunity of 
combining the performance on the stage in. 
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front of them with that of a current of air 

behind them. 

They had some little time to wait in 
feverish expectation. The piece was " La 
Grande Duchesse ;" and Mrs. Triggs held 
with trembling fingers the opera-glass 
through which she was prepared to scan 
the features of her who was to take the 
part of the grand-duchess. 

To Mrs. Triggs the loves of Fritz and 
Wanda, the comic ferocity of General 
Boum, the grotesque array of the army, 
were a mere impertinence. Impatiently 
she waited until, to the familiar sound of the 
mihtary music, and amidst a perfect storm 
of applause, the soldiers presented arms at 
the appearance of Son Altesse. Son 
Altesse was, of course, in riding-habit, 
with her whip in her hand, and with the 
head-dress and facings of her regiment. 
The riding-habit showed off her supple 
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form to the greatest advantage; her fair 
hair, her lovely complexion, her Kquid 
eyes, her briUiant teeth, seemed to borrow 
fresh beauty from the glow of pleasure 
with which she came jauntily forward to the 
footUghts, and bowed repeated acknowledg- 
ment of repeated plaudits. 

The trembling fingers with which Mrs. 
Triggs had held her opera-glass became 
more trembling still and refused their 
ofl&ce ; she dropped the glass into her lap 
and hid her face in her hands. And a 
memory of former days completely occu- 
pied her when the band struck up and the 
sweetest voice she had ever heard sang out 
more gaily and more saucily than ever : 
" Ah ! que j'aime les militaires." 

Mrs. Triggs remembered the day when 
she had last heard that air sung ; and an 
echo came back to her of the expression 
she had used to her sister on that occasion: 
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^^ Upon my word, Lurley, you sing these 
things better than the brazen woman we 
heard at the theatre ; you'll never want a 
profession so long as questionable operettas 
are in vogue." She sat spell-bound, until 
the song was over ; and then she turned 
to Mr. Triggs, saying in a faint voice : *' I 
must go." 

Mr. Triggs went out with her at once, 
and said not a word until they were on the 
way home, and then he asked curiously : 

" Are you satisfied T 

" There is not a doubt about it," answered 
his wife with a sob : '^ I scarcely needed to 
look ; one glance was sufficient ; there was 
no mistaking that face and that figure ; and 
the very voice would have been enough." 

" And now what do you mean to do T 

'* I don't know — I don't know ; pray let 
me think a little," she replied in a troubled 
voice. 
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After a little while she recovered her 
composure. They had driven more than 
half the way home, however, before she 
spoke again ; and then, looking steadily and 
haughtily at her husband, she said curtly : 

'* I shall do as I said." 

" I'll not have that woman in my house,. 
I tell you," rejoined Mr. Triggs fiercely. 

" Why not ? There's nothing against her. 
Those scandalous papers themselves defend 
her. People are only jealous because she ia 
so beautiful and so clever. But I — I own 
that I wish she had chosen some other pro- 
fession." 

"Think of our little child; I'm not 
agoing to have her corrupted." 

" I do think of her, God bless her ; I 
would shield her from harm with my life^ 
and God knows it. But I cannot desert 
my sister. Husband and child are dearer 
than a sister; but a sister, and an only 
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sister, is almost more sacred. Pray don't 
misunderstand me if I say that other rela- 
tionships may be replaced, but the relation- 
ship between children of the same parents 
never. I only mention the fact to show 
you how peculiarly sacred it appears to me." 

Mr. Triggs shrugged his shoulders and 
said resolutely : 

** I'm not agoing to have her, and that's 
flat. She may be as right as the mail, so 
fur as character goes, for all / know, but I 
know that you never throw dirt but some 
of it sticts, and there's been a deal o' queer 
tollzj if nothing else, about her. Besides, 
she's got a lot of swell acquaintances — 
mostly men, I hear — and they wouldn't do 
for vs. No, no," he concluded gently, 
*' better leave Madam to go as she came^ 
unless the Capting turns up again and 
makes all square with her." 

" I have told you my intention," replied 
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Mrs. Triggs coldly^ " and I mean to abide 
by it." 

" Do you !" exclaimed Mr. Triggs vehe- 
mently ; " and so do I by mine, so help me 
God." 

And so they drove home without ex- 
changing another word. 

Next day Mrs. Triggs wrote a long letter, 
addressed to "Madame Latouche/' under 
cover to Mr. Tribe, requesting that it 
might be forwarded to the proper address. 
It will be suflScient to say that the letter 
was couched in the most tender and affec- 
tionate terms, though the writer regretted 
the profession to which Mrs. Davies had 
devoted her talents, pointed out the dangers 
of that course, alluded to the manner in 
which she was paraded and written about, 
without regard for her privacy or feelings, 
and with an under-current of the grossest 
insinuations, in the public papers, and im- 
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plored her to withdraw at once from a posi- 
tion so compromising. The letter concluded 
with an assurance that the consent of Mrs. 
Davies to share her sister's home at Not- 
ting Hill was all that was required to re- 
move the latter's scruples about occupying 
the house in which they had spent so much 
of their earlier hfe together, and with a 
request that Mrs. Davies would, ag soon as. 
possible, send word where and when she 
would receive a visit from her sister. 

Three or four days elapsed, to the great 
disquietude of Mrs. Triggs, and then, ta 
her astonishment and grief, her letter was 
returned to her, together with the following 
curt note : 

" Madame Latouche present e ses civi- 
Utds k Mrs. Triggs, qui paralt avoir commis 
une petite erreur en adressant k Madame 
Latouche une lettre destin^e, k ce qu'on 
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doit supposer, pour les mains d'une tout 
autre dame. Dans ces circonstances, Ma- 
dame Latouche ne se donne pas la peine 
de relever les termes injurieux que Mrs. 
Triggs a cru devoir employer en parlant 
du mdtier dont Madame Latouche a Thon- 
neur de faire partie. Madame Latouche 
se borne 'k rendre la lettre pour qu'elle soit 
renvoy^e k sa vraie destination. Quant k 
la visite que Mrs. Triggs se propose de 
faire, dans la situation oil sont les choses, 
une telle d-marche devient naturellement 
impossible ; cela va sans dire." 

Mrs. Triggs could scarcely believe her 
jyes. Such cool, heartless efirontery she 
could not have imagined. And yet, as 
she thought over the letter and the time 
that had elapsed between the receipt of it 
and the despatch of her own, it occurred 
to her that perhaps her sister had gone 
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through no slight struggle, and had deter- 
mined upon the desperate step she had 
taken as the best means of avoiding painful 
scenes and of letting it be known once for 
all that she had chosen her own line and 
meant to adhere to it. Perhaps she had 
herself reflected that her way of life was 
not one which it would be for her niece's 
advantage to become acquainted with ; 
^nd that, as she did not intend to abandon 
it, the most advisable course would be to 
ignore her own identity and sever herself 
-completely from her relatives. She would 
thus, at any rate, spare both herself and 
them a great deal of useless argument and 
a great deal of distressing altercation. 

When Mr. Triggs learnt the nature of 
her reply, he was moved to a rough sort of 
admiration. 

" She's got a good pluck," he declared 
-emphatically ; *' I will say that for her. 
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She and the Capting were well matched 
there. She goes the whole hog, and no mis- 
take. She never was one to ask favours 
of anybody ; if she took 'em, she took 'em 
as if she was doing you a favour. She 
always went her own way ; and she never 
hid her hkes and dislikes, even when she 
might lose by showing 'em. She always 
turned up her nose at me, from the fust ; 
and I'U do her the justice to say she 
turned it up just as much when I had my 
foot upon her, so to speak, as she did 
when I was her very 'umble servant. 
For my part, I'm glad she has took the 
line she has ; it'll save everybody a lot o' 
trouble, and it'll save you and me, p'r'aps, 
from coming to loggerheads. You've done 
what you could ; and we shall be able now 
to move to Notting Hill in six months, 
without any more of your curious fancies. 
Depend upon it, Madam didn't like the 
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idea of giving up her swell company, her 
lords, and what not ; for I happen to know 
that, though the lords don't take their 
ladies to see her, she has her drawing- 
' room full of all sorts of bigwigs. And 
that was always to her like the breath of 
her nostrils." 

Mrs. Triggs said nothing; but she had 
not yet given up the contest. She re- 
solved to attempt a personal interview. 
But Mr. Tribe, by order, refused to give 
her the address of Madame Latouche, who 
had herself omitted, purposely no doubt, 
to put any sort of address upon her note. 
With great reluctance Mrs. Triggs made 
apphcation at the theatre itself, and was 
informed, for her pains, that the private 
address of Madame Latouche was not given 
to anybody under any circumstances, but 
that a letter or any written communication 
would be faithfully forwarded to her. Mrs. 

VOL. III. ^2 
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Triggs even meditated waylaying Madame 
Latouche on the road to or &om the 
theatre, but abandoned the idea for fear 
of the possible consequences, which might 
lead to undesirable publicity, and perhaps 
to some pubUc scandal. At last she was 
reduced to writing a final appeal, to be 
forwarded through Mr. Tribe. 

" Lurline ! Lurline 1" she wrote, " how 
can you be so cold and cruel and hard- 
hearted as to deny yourself, and your sis- 
ter, and your little niece ? As if I did not 
know you at the first glance. I went to 
your theatre on purpose to see if I had 
been correctly informed about you, and I 
did not need my eyes to assure me that I 
had ; my ears acknowledged you at the 
first sound of your voice, my heart recog- 
nised you at the first note you uttered, and 
the recollection of old times so over- 
powered me, that I could hardly refrain 
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from calling out. If you will ignore us, 
if you insist upon having no communi- 
cation with me and with Lurlietta, who 
scarcely allows a week to pass without in- 
quiring after you, I can't, of course, com- 
pel you to change your determination. 
Only pray remember this : if at any time 
trouble should come upon you, or if at 
any time the unwholesome excitement, the 
questionable splendour, and the perilous 
triimiphs of your present life should pall 
upon you, you have a sister who can never 
forget that you and she are the only chil- 
dren of the same parents, and who will 
always have open for you her heart and 
her home. She, who judges of you by 
Tierself, and believes that in you and in 
herself there are, at bottom, the same sen- 
timents of honour and pride, never has lis- 
tened and never will Ksten to the whispers 
and base insinuations of scandal ; she will 

52—2 
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be convijiced by nothing but your own 
solemn assertion to the contrary that your 
conduct and your associations have ever 
been such as to place a bamer between 
her and her child on the one side and you 
on the other. But if, which God forbid, 
it be so, she, judging from herself and her 
own loyal feeUngs towards you, and trusting^ 
that you, at the very worst, would be like- 
minded towards her, would rely upon you to* 
make for yourself the fetal statement and put 
an end for ever to this horrible suspense." 

Mrs. Triggs had probably never even 
heard of Antigone, but with Antigone's 
spirit she was to a certain extent imbued^ 
and her noble tendencies had been fostered, 
and at the same time softened, by her 
maternal experiences. She did not and 
could not love her sister as she loved her 
child, but, as regarded her duty towards 
her sister, she could see and feel, as indeed 
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she had seen and felt and expressed, the force 
of the argument advanced by Antigone : 

EEodfc /Lt€V av jucoi KarOavovTog aXAoc r?v, 

ae Trace ^tt aAAou ^ctiroc^ a rui/o ri/HTrAaKOVy 
Mi;t|o6c 8 £v AtSou Kai warpog KeKtvOoToiv 
OvK ear aSe\<jiOQ oarig av /SXaoroi ttotc. 

And, of course, the argument would apply 
4is much to a sister as to a brother. 

Mr. Triggs was unable to understand 
either the sentiment or the process of 
reasoning. He contented himself with 
expressing his satisfaction at the failure of 
all the efforts made by Mrs. Triggs, as 
soon as he had heard of them and their 
failure; and he declared in strong terms 
that by the time six months were over 
their heads they would be installed at 
Notting Hill. In three months the present 
tenants would be gone ; and three months 
naore would suffice for the necessary altera- 
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tions, or, as Mr. Triggs more graphically 
expressed it, " to clean their mess up after 
'em, and make a new start." 

Nor was he displeased at an incident 
which occurred to help him on his way 
and to make things smooth and comfortable.. 
For, soon after Mrs. Triggs had sent her 
note of appeal, already quoted from, the 
newspapers contained the following an- 
nouncement : — 

" We regret to state that the popular 
and gifted Madame Latouche's engagement 
in London has come to an abrupt and pre- 
mature conclusion. She has been sud- 
denly summoned abroad, to Trieste, it is 
said, on urgent private affairs. She started 
yesterday at a few hours' notice." 

Mrs. Triggs had lately paid great atten- 
tion to paragraphs of this kind, and she 
read the announcement with such feelings 
as may be imagined. She was far aw^ay 
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in the regions of divination, trying to 
guess of what nature the " urgent private 
affairs " might be, when she came to herself 
with a start at the familiar question : 

" Any news of Aunt Lurley, mamma T 

'' I've not heard a word from her, dar- 
Ung," was the somewhat evasive answer. 

" No, but I thought, from the way you 
looked, there might be something about her 
in the paper," rejoined the child. 

Mrs. Triggs assumed an air of surprise 
and even alarm. 

" Eh 1" she exclaimed in astonishment. 

" She's — not — dead — is she T whispered 
the child, turning quite white, and with two 
tears moistening her eyes. 

"No, dear, no," answered Mrs. Triggs 
with a tender smile, as she smoothed the 
child's hair and kissed her eager face ; *' her 
name is not in the paper at all." 

And no more was said upon the subject. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



six months soon pass with the 
busy and the prosperous; six. 
months are an age with the idle 
and the destitute. Time goes Hke a horse 
which is distressed or overpressed, half 
feeble trot and half spasmodic gallop, fore- 
legs and hind-legs at a different pace. With 
Mr. Triggs the months had gone Uke the 
twinkling of an eye ; with our old acquaint- 
ance, Perkins, and his wife, they had gone 
like the last drop of liquid in an up-turned 
bottle — the drop that sKdes slowly, in a 
thin hne, along the side of the bottle, and 
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twists, and lingers, at every little protu- 
berance, and pauses awhile at the curve of 
the shoulder, and then straggles along the 
neck and pauses again at the edge of the 
aperture, to assume its globular shape, 
before it yields to an irresistible law. For 
both Triggs and Perkins the last day 
of the six months had come ; and both 
Triggs and Perkins were about to change 
their abode. The evening of that day would 
find Mr. Triggs comfortably installed in the 
house he had coveted at Netting Hill ; and 
the same evening would find that Perkins 
too had accomplished a " flitting " to more 
^hgible premises, it may be hoped, than he 
iad yet inhabited. His choice had lain 
between them and the workhouse ; and he 
must not be severely blamed if he had pre- 
ferred the former. They were a long way off 
to be sure, and he knew nothing about the 
locality where they were situated, beyond 
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what he had read and been told about it ;. 
but he had some reason to believe that 
there were many mansions there, and he 
had some ground for hoping that there was. 
a place prepared for him. 

Things had not gone prosperously, as. 
most men count prosperity, with Perkins 
and his wife, since last we encountered 
them. They were then, both of them,, 
advanced in years ; and for elderly people 
who have lost their means of subsistence,, 
there is not much opening in a world where 
the young and the strong have a hard 
enough battle to fight. Odd jobs they 
obtained from time to time; but on odd 
jobs an elderly couple can hardly keep body 
and soul together. Their friend and fellow- 
lodger, Mrs. Maggitt, had, much to her 
regret and much to theirs, but in obedience 
to acknowledged necessity, been obliged ta 
leave them to imdertake a permanent 
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charge, in the home of one of her former 
nurslings, where she would be sure of a 
maintenance to the end of her days. With 
her they had for some time kept up a con- 
stant correspondence ; but, after a while, it 
had ceased. • For the poor souls — as happens 
with the very poor — ^had been bandied from 
post to pillar and pillar to post, changing 
their residence so often, while they des- 
cended from bad to worse, that it was diffi- 
cult and almost impossible to foljow their 
movements, and they themselves shrank 
from telling their old friend of their neces- 
sities and trespassing upon her generosity. 
For a similar reason they had abstained 
from representing their sad phght to their 
son, whose letters, few and far between, and 
sent from some outlandish place in Russia, 
spoke of himself as being so flourishing, and 
of them as being, no doubt, so well appre^ 
ciated and so properly considered, after their 
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many years' service, that they had not the 
heart, for a long long while, to undeceive 
him. They were agreed that, considering 
the distance at which he was away from 
home, the knowledge of their sufferings 
and privations and troubles would be 
likely to unsettle him and worry him, 
and perhaps unfit him for his duties; 
and they, therefore, took advantage of 
the injunction he had laid upon them 
when he wrote : "I know that letter- 
writing is not much in your way, so don't 
feel bound to write imless yo>iVe something 
particular to say. You are not likely to 
forget me, and I never forget you, night or 
<iay. There's a deal of time wasted in mere 
letter-writing." But when he wrote to 
them to say that he would be coming home 
on leave of absence within a year or eigh- 
teen months, they had felt bound to keep 
hiTn no longer in the dark as to their altered 
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condition. Still they so worded their com^ 
munication as to cause him as Uttle alarm 
as possible. Then had axrived the crisis of 
their fate, when they had been driven from 
one hole and comer to another, in such 
rapid succession, that to track them had 
become all but impossible. And to that 
they were incUned to attribute the fact that 
they had received no letter from him. 

Lastly, poor Perkins had been taken dan- 
gerously ill, and, as Mrs. Perkins was 
obhged . to nurse him, there was nobody to 
call, at the various places at which they had 
lodged, to inquire after letters. This was 
the more serious blow to them in that their 
resources had been almost entirely confined,, 
of late, to the small presents which their 
son had sent them from time to time at in- 
tervals of several months. It is true that a 
kind-hearted neighbour would occasionally 
call at one or another of their previous. 
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abodes and make the necessary inquiries ; 
but time could not be spared to visit all the 
addresses, and such visits as were paid were 
paid in vain. And naturally enough ; for 
not only had the poor souls remained so 
short a time at each lodging as to have 
in many cases quickly passed out of re- 
membrance, but the keepers of the lodgings 
were generally either callous and altogether 
careless about their late tenants, or were 
themselves too much harassed and troubled 
to have leisure or patience for the aflfairs of 
others : so that they would simply return 
letters to the postman with the remark that 
they had nobody of the name in their house, 
and didn't know where the people had 
gone to. 

And thus it came to pass that on the 
morning of the day when Mr. Triggs 
would sleep for the first time in his new 
house, the wintry wind played an appro- 
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priate accompaniment to the following 
^cene. It was the 29th of December, 
exactly three months from Michaelmas 
Day, the day on which the tenants of the 

house at Notting Hill had removed to 
make room for Mr. Triggs and family. 
There was just sufficient daylight to reveal 
the general squalor of a small upper room 
in a miserable house at the East End of 
London. In the room were, by way of 
furniture, but three rush-bottomed chairs, a 
small table, a bed, without a bedstead, on 
the ground, and a few miscellaneous 
articles, such as a wash-hand-stand, a 
towel-horse, and a coal-scuttle. In the 
grate, as if by way of mockery, blazed 
merrily a ruddy, cheerfiil fire ; and on the 
little table, as if by way of further mockery, 
stood wine and jeUies and beef-tea and 
grapes and all the little luxuries and knick- 
knacks with which the rich and well-to-do 
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are wont to tempt a sick man's appetite. The^ 
fire, with its leaping flames and glowing coal, 
cast a shifting light upon three faces, of a sick 
man lying on the bed, of a young, bronzed, 
healthy-looking man seated at the bottom 
of the bed, and of a grave, elderly, patient- 
looking man seated on one side of the bed. 
On the other side, near the head of the 
bed and with her back towards the fire, 
knelt, on the floor, a grey-haired, care- 
worn, pinched-looking woman, so that it 
was only nov and then, when she moved 
her head, that the light from the fire played 
over her wan features. The sick man, who 
lay upon the bed, was little more than a 
skeleton ; and his eyes were so sunken 
within their dark-rimmed sockets that the 
squint from which he had suffered all his 
life was hardly noticeable. There was a 

■ 

smile upon his thin lips, and he talked 
freely but in a very low voice. On the 
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young man at the foot of the bed, who was 
dressed in dark blue and wore a peaked 
cap with two brass buttons, one on each 
side of the peak, the sort of costume worn 
frequently by a certain class of engineers, 
he seemed to concentrate his looks and 
thoughts, and more than once he muttered : 
'' Bless the lad !" 

*^ Too late I father ; IVe come too late,'" 
said the young man with a groan. 

" No, no," said the sick man, smiling 
affectionately ; " youVe come just in time ; 
I only wanted to see you once more ; and 
now I shaU depart in peace." 

" You do depart in peace T asked the 
grave man, evidently a clergyman, who sat 
at the bedside. 

The sick man nodded assent. 

" Have you anything on your mind ?" 

The sick man shook his head negatively* 

" No ill-will towards anybody T 
VOL. III. 53 
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Again the sick man shook his head 
negatively. 

" Any misgivings T 

The sick man looked a little doubtM 
and troubled. 

" If you have," said the clergyman, " let 
me hear them/* 

" Well, sir," said the sick man, with a 
sad smile, ''there's one thing that has 
always puzzled me." 

" What is it 1" 

" Shall we rise with the same bodies T 

" No ; with glorified bodies." 

" No hunger, and thirst, and cold, and 
suffering T 

Oh no ; nothing of the kind." 
Pray, don't think bad of me for asking. 
IVe suffered — and so's she," he added 
touching tenderly the hand of the woman 
at his side ; *' oh 1 sir, weVe suffered — 
agonies." 



a 
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"You have indeed, my good man/' re- 
plied the clergyman gently ; " but that isT 
:A11 over." 

" You see, sir," resumed the sick man, in * 
a scarcely audible voice and with a wistful 
look at the clergyman, " it says that He — 
you know — ^that He, who was the first to 
rise from the dead, rose with His body — a^ 
it was afore — and that — He did eat — ^with 
His disciples — a bit of a broiled fish and of 
iin honeycomb." 

" Well T 

'*Well, sir, if there's eating after the 
resurrection there's most likely hunger; 
SxAy if there's hunger, there's most likely 
thirst ; and then cold and so on ; till itil 
be only this world over again;" and the 
sict man shuddered violently, gasping for 
breath. 

"My dear friend," said the clergyman 
soothingly, "be of good cheer; you are 

53—2 
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the last person in the world to deny that 
the Almighty is a reasonable being, and 
there would be no object in removing ua 
from the conditions of this life simply to 
bring us back to the same again." 

There was a silence of some minutes ; 
and then the voice of the sick man was 
heard, hoUow but distinct, saying : 

" Read I read T 

The clergyman read from the Litany^ 
which he had been reading from time to» 
time at the sick man's request. He had 
just finished the sentences praying for de- 
Kverance from every kind of evil, when he 
paused, seeing that the sick man lay ap-^ 
parently unconscious. 

Suddenly the sick man's voice was 
heard, clear and distinct, praying aloud : 

"From such another world as this,. 
Good Lord deliver us 1" 

And three voices answered solemnly : 
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''Ameni Amenl Amenr 

The clergyman, you see, was unbeneficed. 

Then there was another pause; and with 
a deep sigh, as of one who finds relief, the 
^ick man ' turned his face to the wall and 
yielded up the ghost. 

The clergyman rose up from his seat, 
and, with a tremulous "God bless and com- 
fort you, my friends," took his departure, 
leaving mother and son alone with their 
grief. 

When the first passionate burst of sorrow 
was over, the mother turned to her son and 
said tenderly, regarding him through her 
tears : 

" James, my boy, this is a sad home for 
you to come back to." 

"Not so sad as it has been for you, 
mother, I fear," answered the young man ; 
^' I only wish I had been a week sooner." 
" I don't think it would have made any 
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difference, James; so far, I mean, as — as — 
as he was concerned ;" and once more Iier 
grief overpowered her. 

'' The doctor seemed to think it would,"" 
replied the son gloomily; '^he said that 
nourishment taken in time would — have — 
saved — ^my poor father." 

"I don't think it, James. Your poor 
father was wore out. I don't say but what 
he might have been ahve longer ; but he'd 
only have lingered, he'd never have been 
about again." 

" And you say he found no fault with 
me or with anybody ?" 

"With youf Not he ; nor with anybody 
else. I never heard him speak a bitter 
word even against the cause of all our 



miseries." 



€1 



That man Triggs ?" 
" Aye ; and the poor soul used to say he 
hoped we didn't show too proud a stomach 
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in not applying to that Triggs or his wife 
for help and in refusing to go into the 
house. But we couldnt do either one or 
the other ; to separate would ha' killed us. 
You have your feelings stronger, it seems 
to me, when you've nothing else belonging 
to you, and when people seem to think 
you didn't ought to have any at all/* 

James Perkins, for, of course, it was he, 
made no reply. He mused a long while, 
and his pleasant, open, manly face grew 
disagreeable to look upon as he mused, 
At length he asked abruptly and 
harshly : 

" Where does this Triggs Uve ?" 

*'I don't know; but the place o' business 
is where it was, in Thames Street, you 
know." 

James Perkins muttered something 
about " too many people in a place like 
that." 
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" Oh I" exclaimed his mother, as an idea 
struck her, "Mr. Tribe could tell you. 
But what's the use of knowing ? It can't 
matter to U8^ where he lives/' 

" I should rather like to know," replied 
the son; "just give me Mr. Tribe's 
address. He's the lawyer that you were 
teUing me about, who was kind to you." 

*' Yes, he was, very kind, for a lawyer : 
many's the Uttle job he's got us to do." 

And she instructed her son where he 
would find Mr. Tribe. 

Upon him James Perkins determined to 
call that very day, and at once, in fact^ 
when he had paid the necessary visit to 
the undertaker's and elsewhere. 

Mr. Tribe was at home in his chambers : 
and, when he learnt who his visitor was, 
received the young man with considerable 
cordiality. 

" I have always had a great respect for 
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your father," he said; "and I think he 
has been very badly treated by the 
world" 

" At any rate you have made up for 
that, as much as you could," replied James 
Perkins gratefully. 

" And how is your father T asked Mr. 
Tribe cheerily. 

'* He — died — a few hours ago," was the 
answer in a low voice. 

Mr. Tribe sprang from his seat. 

" What I How 1 What the devil d'ye 
mean T he exclaimed aghast. " No, no ; 
don't say that ; don't, pray, don't." 

'' It's only too true, sir," said James 
Perkins. 

"My good fellow," rejoined Mr. Tribe 
with much feeling, "you distress me dread- 
fiiUy. Pray tell me all about it." 

And James Perkins told the whole sad 
story. How his father and mother had 
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come down to the very dregs of poverty ; 
and how the father had succumbed to ill- 
ness, brought on by privation, within the 
forty-eight hours of the son's arrival from 
abroad, with ample means at his com- 
mand. 

" I take it as extremely unkind of Per- 
kins," whimpered Mr. Tribe, much affected^ 
" not to have applied to me ; damnably 
unkind, though he wouldn't have liked to* 
hear me say so. And pray, [may I ask 
what you are by profession T 

" I'm an engineer ; I have the manage- 
ment of some works in Kussia ; and I've 
come home on leave of absence." 

" I dare say they pay you well ?" 

'* Very handsomely \ and it adds to my 
sorrow to think that* I xnight have made 
my parents comparatively comfortable all 
these years, if I had known, before it was 
too late, the plight to which they were re- 
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duced. But I wished to save enough ta 
leave Russia altogether/' 

"And, pray, how can I be of any service 
to you T 

" I merely want you to give me the prir 
vate address of Mr. . Triggs, under whom 
my father served for many years." 

" Did your father complain to you of his. 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Triggs T 
" Never." 
" He didn't ?" 

" No. And though I happen to know 
from my mother that their misfortunes 
were traceable to the malicious persecution 
of this man Triggs, she declares that my 
father, so far from speaking ill of him,, 
would not even listen to her just denuncia- 
tions of him." 

'' Your father," replied Mr. Tribe, " had 
some of the strangest notions in the world; 
I never knew him abuse anybody; he 
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wouldn't even overreach anybody in the 
way of business^ if he ever got a chance ; 
and I do believe that he prayed for them 
that despiteftdly used him, just as if the 
literal interpretation of Scripture were not 
exploded in these enlightened days. You 
don't hold to the literal interpretation?" 
he concluded with a curious^ piercing look 
at the young man. 

"I can't say I do," rejoined James 
Perkins, setting his teeth hard and tight- 
ening his hand upon a stick he carried. 

"What a nice stick 1" exclaimed Mr. 
Tribe, as if it had just caught his eye; 
^' what is it made of?" 

" Vine." 

" Ah 1 that's a tough plant ; doesn't 
break easily, and hurts frightftdly. But, 
by the way, you want the private address 
of Mr. Triggs T 

"If you please." 
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^^ Well, oddly enough, he changes his. 
address this very day. His wife and his 
little daughter moved yesterday into 
Portico House, Notting Hill, and he goes 
there to-day ; you can't miss it ; it's in the 
direct high-road; anybody will point it out 
to you, even if you shouldn't discover it 
for yourself from the size of the portico. I 
hardly know whether I ought to ask you, 
when you think of calling and whether 
you have any particular business." 

" Why r 

" Because to-night he has a great party,. 
a housewarming, to celebrate his establish- 
ment in his new house ; I am going to be 
one of the guests. Now, as you want his 
"private address, and as he is always, of 
course, away from home at his business in 
the City during the day, you would natu- 
rally call either early in the morning before 
he goes out, or late in the evening after 
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he has dined; and to-night, as you may 
imagine, he would hardly be likely to 
admit anybody on business. Whereas, to- 
morrow he's not likely to go out so early 
in the morning : if you were there by ten, 
you'd be pretty sure to find him." 

"Thank you; then I think I will call 
to-morrow morning. And now I will wish 
you good-day." 

" Good-day ; I'm very glad to have seen 
you; and I shall hope to see you again. 
What a fine, powerftd young man you 
look 1" 

" Oh ! I'm pretty well for that," was the 
answer, with a careless laugh. 

" You never saw Mr. Triggs 1" 

" Never." 

" Well, he is a' very fine, powerful man, 
too ; more powerful, I should say, than 
you are yourself. He's an ugly customer," 
continued Mr. Tribe significantly, as he 
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iook young Perkins by the ann and walked 
with him to the .door : '^ and the law is 
another ngly customer ; and he doesn't 
hesitate to employ either or both of these 
ugly customers in his defence or for his 
satisfaction. If you don't see any point 
in these observations of mine, you can con- 
sider me intoxicated, if you like ; it will 
not be the first time by a long way that 
the stigma (if it be a stigma to be placed in 
the same boat with Noah and Lot among 
the Patriarchs, with Bums among poets, 
with Sheridan among wits, with the Fffst 
<3entleman of Europe among persons of 
-quaUty, and, in fact, with all the tip-top 
men in the world) has been attached to 
me, and that by no less a personage than 
ihe gfeat Mr. Triggs himself. So, good- 
bye, my young friend ; and do let me have 
A call from you again soon." 

"Good-bye, sir; and many thanks to 
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you for your kindness to my father," said 
young Perkins earnestly. 

Oh I no, not at all," replied Mr. Tribe ; 
no thanks are due to me / I only wish I 
could have done more. I really do admire 
that stick of yours. By the way, talking^ 
of sticks, our friend Mr. Triggs, or, I beg- 
pardon, I should say my friend Mr. Triggs 
got a terrible blow over the head from a 
stick some years ago." 

'' Did he 1" exclaimed young Perkins^ 
eagerly ; " it's a pity it didn't kill him." 

"It didn't quite do that," replied Mr. 
Tribe coolly, " but it did very nearly ; and 
it has left its effects behind, as the doctors^ 
said it would do. Mr. Triggs is as power- 
ful a man, muscularly, as ever; but any 
sort of excitement is dangerous to him. I 
don't know what they call the particular 
malady he suffers from, but I know that 
under any sort of excitement, especially 
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mental, he's liable to go off like a pricked 
bladder. However, that's neither here nor 
there — nothing to do with you or me. 
So, once more, good-bye. Remember me 
kindly to your good mother, and give her 
my condolence." 

And Mr. Tribe, with a hearty shake of 
the hand, dismissed his visitor. 

Of course a doctor had to certify the 
<eause of Perkins' death. Now, if it should 
appear to anybody impossible or grossly 
improbable that, in London, misfortune to 
the extent of starvation should overtake so 
respectable and inoffensive a couple as 
Perkins and his wife, let the sceptic ponder 
upon the following two extracts from one 
of the most respectable London news- 
papers, dated Oct. 24, 1876. The extracts 
are but a sample of many that might be had 
for the seeking. B.ere is one, represent- 
ing the bare facts elicited at an inquest : 

VOL. III. 5A 
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"Death from Starvation. — Yesterday 
afternoon Mr. W. J. Payne, the coroner 
for the aty and Southwark, held an inquiry 
at the board-room of the workhouse, Mint 
Street, Borough, into the circumstances 
connected with the death from starvation 
of Ann Carney, aged seventy-five. Mary 
Ann Holloway stated that, although she 
frequently had held conversations with the 
deceased and her husband, she had not 
learned their means of subsistence, they 
being very reticent and peculiar in their 
manner, but she considered them to 
be wretchedly poor. On Friday last she 
was called in by the husband and found 
the deceased dead on an old mattress on 
the floor, there being but little else in the 
room, which presented a most poverty- 
stricken appearance. She at once sum- 
moned a doctor, who pronounced life to be 
extinct, and the body was removed to the 
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mortuary. Henry Carney said he was 
eighty-five years of age, and had been a 
wholesale leather merchant carrying on 
business in Little Guildford Street, South- 
wark. Through misfortunes they had 
drifted into a dreadful state of poverty, and 
his wife being afflicted with paralysis they 
could do nothing for a living. Their 
income was very uncertain, and the most 
they could at any time depend upon was 
three shillings and sixpence a week, which 
they had from the parish, and about ten 
shillings once a month from the relatives 
of his deceased wife. The deceased had 
gradually drooped during the last few 
months, and on Friday last on his return 
from the relief-office with their weekly 
allowance he found her lying dead, half 
upon the floor and half upon the mattress. 
In reply to questions by the coroner, the 
poor old man, who was broken down with 

54—2 
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grief, said that out of the sum described 
by him as their income they had to pay 
three shillings and sixpence a week for 
rent. They lived principally upon bread 
and butter and bread and milk, and had 
done so for many months. It was so long 
a time since they had tasted any meat that 
he could not call to his memory when they 
had any in the house. The total amount 
of food which had passed his wife's lips for 
two or three days prior to her death was 
two Abemethy biscuits. He had repre- 
sented his destitute condition to the parish 
officials, and had been told that what they 
were doing was the most they could do for 
him unless he came into the workhouse, 
but neither of them could bring their minds 
to Buch a course. Mr. Thomas Donahoo, 
surgeon, Blackfriars Road, said he was 

called in and found the deceased quite 
dead. The body was in a shockingly 
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emaciated condition, the bones almost pro- 
truding through the skin. The *po8t- 
mortem examination showed the intestines, 
both large and small, to be perfectly empty, 
and evidently nothing had passed into 
them for two or three days. The blood- 
less condition of the body and the total 
absence of fat in the tissues showed that 
she had been literally starved to death, and 
.there was nothinor else to account for the 
death. The jury returned a verdict of 
^ Death from starvation.' " 

And here is the other, containing the 
editorial comments upon the facts : 

"'Death from starvation' is unfortu 
nately not so rare a verdict for a coroner's 
jury in this country as of itself to call for 
our special wonder. But there was some- 
thing melancholy almost beyond the ex- 
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perience of recent days in the story ot a 
death by starvation which was told yester- 
day to the coroner for the City and South- 
wark. The victim was a woman seventy- 
five years of age. Her husband, who was 
ten years older, had once, it seemed, been 
a wholesale leather merchant. He had 
been unfortunate in business and he be- 
came poor. His wife became paralysed, and 
the poor old husband had to attend to her, 
and they sank into abject poverty. A long 
life had conducted them only to this. They 
could do nothing for a living. The parish 
allowed them three shillings and sixpence 
a week, and the poor woman's relatives 
gave them about ten shillings a month. 
This latter sum was practically all they 
had to live on, inasmuch as their rent 
absorbed the money allowed them by the 
parish. They lived for months on bread 
and milk and the old man said he could 
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not call to memory when they had tasted 
any meat. For two or three days before 
her death the woman had had no food but 
two Abemethy biscuits. As a matter of 
course she died. Time and hunger against 
any two, not to say any one, in such a 
case. What strikes us as inexplicable is 
that nothing should have been done to 
save her. It is true that the pair are de- 
scribed as having been * very reticent and 
peculiar ' in their talk with their neigh- 
bours, and that they seemed unwilling to 
say anything about what is paradoxically 
called their ' means of subsistence.' It is 
true, too, that the parish officers told the 
old man. they could make him no larger 
out-door allowance, and that he and his 
wife, with that remnant of pride which one 
can hardly censure, refused to go into the 
workhouse. But could no parish officer 
have even mentioned the case to any 
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benevolent organisation; to any clergy- 
man ; to any charitable person ; to any of 
the neighbours even ? If a woman is too 
poor to pay for food, and the parish cannot 
allow her out of doors enough to eat, and 
she will not enter the workhouse, must she 
be allowed to die, in London ? Are the 
parish authorities simply to announce their 
rules, and then withdraw and wait for the 
inquest ^" 

And for those who die of starvation, 
followed by an inquest, there are ten times 
as many who die, like Perkins, of starva- 
tion, followed by no inquest, because, in 
the latter case, the appearance of a relative 
upon the scene at the last moment, or the 
intervention of something or somebody, 
prevents inquiry and provides a loophole 
of escape from a disagreeable necessity. 
A doctor may be certain in his own mind 
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that the ultimate assistance came too late, 
but he cannot deny that while there is life 
there is hope ; he has to give full force to 
that consideration ; and the medical phrase- 
ology has many terms which will enable him 
to satisfy his conscience without bringing 
about a public investigation. 

And so Perkins was certified to have 
died of something with a Greek name^ 
which would have been as unintelligible to- 
him in life as it was indifferent to him in 
death. 



CHAPTER IX 

DOWNSTAIRS AND UP. 

%T one p.m., or thereabouts, on 
that twenty-ninth of December 
on which Mr. Triggs was to sleep 
^very soundly, no doubt) in his new abode, 
fulljusticewas being done to an ample repast 
.spread upon a long table which occupied the 
middle of a comfortable room, with a blazing 
fire, in tiie lower regions of Portico House, 
Netting Hill. At one end of the table sat 
a siim, tall, sallow-faced, alert-looking man, 
of consequential air, about thirty years of 
age, dressed in black, wearing a white cravat 
and highly-polished pumps with buckles of 
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metal which shone like silver. At the 
other end sat a plump, rosy, comfortable- 
looking woman, about thirty-five years of 
age, apparently, and very neatly dressed in 
a dark stuff-gown, with scrupulously white 
linen cuffs or wristbands, giving an air of 
simple finish to her sleeves. At the sides 
of the table sat three or four girls of various 
ages from seventeen to five or six and 
twenty. These pei^onages formed the 
body of the domestics engaged for the 
service of the house with the portico at 
Netting Hill. Some of them had resided 
with Mr. and Mrs. Triggs " out Clapham 
way " and had merely migrated ; others 
were quite new acquisitions. They had 
all, however, been settled at Portico House 
for some few days, having moved thither 
in advance of Mrs. Triggs, who had merely 
kept her own maid with her at Balham, 
and sent the other servants on to make 
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things " ship-shape," as Mr. Triggs said^ 
at Netting Hill, temporary assistance 
having in the meanwhile been procured 
for all that was necessary to be done at 
Balham. 

And now they were taking together, 
according to custom, their substantial mid- 
day meal at one o'clock, but in a state of 
more than usual excitement, inasmuch as 
Mrs. Triggs and Lurhetta had moved into 
the house the evening before, and Mr. 
Triggs was expected that very day. 

It may be as well to offer a few words of 
explanation touching the matronly woman 
and the consequential man who sat at the- 
two ends of the table. 

The matronly woman was Mrs. Wells, so- 
far as the domestics of the establishment 
were concerned, and, more briefly. Wells 
with Mr. and Mrs. Triggs and Lurlietta. 
She had discharged various functions, un- 
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•defined, " out Clapham way ;" having been 
partly nurses partly wardrobe-keeper, partly 
superintendent-general, and, in many re- 
spects, acting as deputy to Mrs- Triggs, to 
whom she was very much attached, and for 
whose husband, as a fine, handsome, self- 
assertive man, and a merchant of great 
•substance, she felt the most unfeigned re- 
spect, not unmixed with awe. She had 
•come in much the same capacity to Portico 
House ; but she had advantages superior to 
those which she had previously enjoyed. 
She was to receive higher wages, and she 
had her own room, adjoining the. kitchen 
indeed but reserved exclusively for herself. 
Hence her fellow-servants, both those who 
had migrated with her from '^ out Clapham 
way " and those who had been engaged in 
addition, to make up the complement of the 
number considered necessary for the larger 
and more lordly mansion at Notting Hill, 
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had bestowed the name of housekeeper's 
room on the said apartment and of house- 
keeper on the person who occupied it^ 
though neither Mrs. Wells herself nor Mrs. 
Triggs had assumed or mentioned any such 
style and title. 

The consequential man who faced her at 
the dinner-table was Mr. Charles MuUins, 
otherwise simple MuUins, who was the first 
specimen of a man-servant, save the half- 
gardener, half man-servant at Balham^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Triggs had ever admitted 
into their household. But their position 
had altered ; and certainly, so far as appear- 
ances went, he was a credit to them. He, 
too, had his private room, or " pantry," and 
was dubbed among his fellow-servants 
" butler," though, as will soon be seen, he 
had no claim to that designation and was 
very sore at the nondescript position 
assigned to him. Still he had his assuage- 
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ments ; for, as the only man among some 
half-dozen women and girls, he met with 
that homage which, whatever people may 
say about the equaUty of the sexes, always 
seems to be paid naturally and as a matter 
of 'course by women to any human being, 
even of the tenderest years, of the mascu- 
line gender, in their own rank of life, and 
which Mrs. Wells herself could not refrain 
from exhibiting to a certain extent, much 
as her better nature revolted against the 
characteristics occasionally displayed by 
Mr. MuUins. What may be the secret of 
that homage, whether it arise from an 
innate sense of inferiority, or from a politic 
notion of " stooping to conquer/' is an 
open question ; but, when there are several 
women and only one man, it may be ac- 
counted for on the ground of the strong 
competition. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Mullins had 
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homage to any amount from the younger 
women, who, when Mrs. Wells would look 
grave and even vexed, giggled openly or 
gaped with admiration as he, with cool, 
audacious want of deference, discussed his 
employers and related anecdotes illustrative 
of his extensive experience, his selfish philo- 
sophy, and his acquaintance with the up- 
per classes. And so on this occasion, a 
blooming scuUery-maid laughed right out 
with delight, as Mr. MuUins, addressing 
Mrs. Wells, asked superciliously : 

" What time d'ye expect Triggs T , 

" Master," replied Mrs. Wells, with some 

•emphasis on the word and with a glance 

of disapproval at the maid, " may come in 

at any time ; most likely to lunch at two." 

" He's a low feller, this Triggs," ob- 
served Mr. Mullins sententiously. 

'* Lor I Mr. Mullins, is he now ?" in- 
quired one of the maids, giggling. 
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•^Yes, he is, a dreadful low feller. I 
twigged him directly, when he engaged 
me. Drops his haitches, for one thing — 
that's low ; then he engaged me hisself, 
instead of introducing me to his missis, 
and letting me talk it over with her — that's 
low ; then he wants me to dress in black, 
as if I was a mute, and as. if he wasn't 
gen'hnan enough to have a uniform of his 
own — that's low ; then he don't keep only 
a one-horse broom — ^that's low ; then he 
says I ain't to hold any partic'lar office, 
I'm to do just what he asts me, supposin', of 
course, he don't come it too strong, I'm to 
nsher people in at the street-door, I'm not 
to be a butler or anythink def nite, and I'm 
not to have the keys o' the wine-cellar — all 
that's doosid low and mean besides. Alto- 
gether," he concluded discontentedly, ^' I 
don't think I shall stawp long." 

'* Perhaps that may not depend entirely 
VOL. III. 55 
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upon yourself, Mr. Mullins/' rejoined Mrs. 
Wells, laughing good-humouredly ; '' but I 
suppose youVe bettered yourself by coming 
here, and as for wearing black, I have 
always understood that it was more gentle- 
manly than a hvery." 

" Well, if anythink was to happen to 
Triggs, it'd come in handy," replied Mr. 
Mullins gloomily ; " it's a very disperritmg 
colour; I'd been used to a uniform that 
kep up your sperrits ; horinge inexpressi- 
bles and a drab coat with a horinge border, 
a horinge velvet • collar and silver buttons. 
And, as for bettering myself, it's about six 
o' one and half-a-dozen o' the other. I'm 
independent, nobody hover me bar Triggs 
hisself (I don't count ladies ; a gen'lman is 
always happy to wait upon a lady), and 
he's mostly hout, you say; and my 
selery's higher-a good bit highei- 
than what it was; but, on the other 
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hand, IVe come down a many pegs in the 
social scale. Why, afore I came here, I 
lived with a dook and a duchess. They 
didn't call me MuUins, as this low feller 
Triggs insists upon doing ; they called me 
Chawles, in a friendly way, and I called 
them ' your Grease.' We moved in circles 
that was quite dazzHng ; we was in with 
the Waleses and the Edingburrers and the 
Christians and hall that lot." 

'' Christians, Mr. Mullins 1" simpered 
one of the maids ; " and what do you take 
us for, pray ?" 

" Ah I you don't quite onderstand me, I 
«ee, miss," answered Mr. MuUins con- 
descendingly ; " p'r'aps you'll take my 
meaning better if I say that we used to 
have a millingterry band, a-playin' ' God 
save the Queen/ on the grand staircase ; 
heverybody standing hup to receive such 
hillustrious comp'ny ; a hawning right hover 
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the steps ; ciimsoii cloth down to the kerb- 
stone ; and the pelisse on dooty round the 
door." 

" Dear me ! Did you now ! What did 
you leave for T exclaimed several voices. 

'*Me and her Grease," replied Mr. 
Mullins with an air of loffcy indifference, 
" had a few words about a little bit o' paper^ 
and ^" 

He was interrupted by a tremendous, 
peal at the street-door bell, and an ex- 
clamation from Mrs. Wells : 

" Why, I do believe there's master, and 
it's only half-past one ; I didn't expect he'd 
be here before two. Do make haste, Mr» 
Mullins." 

But Mr. Mullins took things very easily ; 
and when a second, more tremendous, peal 
came to quicken his movements, he re- 
marked to the company generally, as he 
sauntered slowly out of the room : 
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" Triggs a-tryin' the strength of his new 
T^ell-wires, I should say." 

Some minutes elapsed before Mr. Mullins 
reappeared ; and, when he did reappear, he 
presented so curious a spectacle that Mrs. 
Wells asked him what was the matter. 

"I said before," replied Mr. Mullins, 
whose sallow face betrayed symptoms of 
very recent agitation, " that Triggs was a 
low feller ; and he's not only that — he's a 
reg'lar rough." 

"Why, what did he do to you Tasked 
Mrs. Wells, unable to repress a smile. 

'' Do 1" replied Mr. Mullins, with a gulp ; 
" first of all he asked me why the devil — 
that's a pretty expression for a gentleman 
(he might have said *dooce') — ^why the 
devil I didn't come to- the door sooner. 
And then he told me he wanted me upstairs. 
Upstairs we go into the drawring-room, 
where there was nobody but ourselves, and 
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be tells me to wait while he looks about 
the room for something. Whilst he was 
looking for the something, I leans over 
the back of a cheer, Uke this here, in a 
easy attitoode, and, just as he turns round 
to give me his instructions, I happens to 
yawn. Well, he looks as black as thunder, 
takes two long, heavy steps hup to me, 
forces me into a hupright position agin the 
door, and then, turning me round, asts me 
if I can see a particular panel jest on a level 
with my head. Of course I could, quite 
distinct, and I says so. Then says he,. 
' Very well ; then the next time you stand 
like that when you're waiting on me^ and 
yawn like that when / speak to yer, I'll 
knock yer head through it.' Leastways, 
he said ' 'ead ' ; but I knew what he^ 
meant." 

Mrs. Wells fairly burst out laughing, aa 
she remarked : 
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" Then I shoiild axlvise you to take care, 
for he's just the sort of man to do it." 

"Oh! is hel" sneered Mr. Mullins; 
''all I know is he turned all sorts of 
colours and shook all hover, as soon as 
he'd said so." 

"Ahl" rejoined Mrs. Wells, looking 
very serious ; " he's been subject to that 
lately. He met with a terrible accident 
many years ago, and the doctors do say 
it'll be the death of him yet, if he don't 
take care of himself and not over-excite 
himself in any way. Mistress is quite 
anxious about him sometimes, when he's 
had an extra glass o' wine or has put him- 
self in a fever any ways." 

"Ho ! indeed 1" snarled Mr. Mullins, as 
the company, having finished dinner, pre- 
pared to separate ; " well, as I said before, 
if anythink wa^ to happen to him, this here 
black costoom 'd come in handy. There's 
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that bell again ; lunch, o' course ; it's like 
the tread-mill, up and down, up and 
down," 

"Lorl Mr. Mullins, did you ever try- 
it?" fejoined a saucy girl, who immediately 
repented of her sauciness, when she saw 
the effect of it. 

Mr. Mullins looked awful; his sallow 
countenance became of a greenish hue and 
his eyes glared horribly as he sputtered 
out : 

" That's a very onladylike observation, 
miss." 

" I'm sure I beg your pardon, sir," re- 
plied the abashed damsel ; " I didn't mean 
anythink ; it was only my joke." 

" A joke's a joke, of course," rejoined 
Mr, Mullins grimly ; " but when you don't 
mean anythink, it's best to use a double 
intender." 

*' I don't know what you mean, sir," 
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stammered the girl : " what is a double in- 
tender ?" 

" Well," replied Mr. Mullins graciously, 
^* it's a joke much used among the 
hupper circles; you say one thing and 
intend another ; hence the hexpression ;" 
and he moved majestically away to his 
pantry, whilst another giggling girl 
whispered to her who had been discom- 
fited : 

" You put your foot into it then, Jane ; 
he'll never cotton to y(m again." 

And her prophecy appeared to have 
come true, when at five o'clock the 
domestics once more met together, this 
time for tea and muffins, in the comfort- 
:able kitchen common to them all. Mr. 
Mullins treated Jane with marked neglect, 
though he was unusually affable to all the 
Test, and regaled them as usual with anec- 
dotes of his experiences. 
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*' Never no more, Mrs. Wells," said he^ 
replying to a remark she had made about 
the differences to be met with in different 
households^ '^ shall I have sech a situation^ 
again as I had oncet. I was private and 
partic'lar attendant, some years ago, to a 
rich young gentleman, as was a great 
hin valid. We was always a-traveUin'^ 
about together, fust class and no mistake^ 
and me playin' fust fiddle, in consequence 
of him being mostly too bad for anythink 
but to swaller his med'cine ; and he swal- 
lered pills enough to set up a horspital, and 
draughts enough to float a ship. And only 
me and him together." 

" But what could his parents have been 
about," asked Mrs. Wells, "to leave him to 
a young man, as young as you must have 
been at that time T 

"He was in good hands, Mrs. Wells^ 
you may depend," answered Mr. MuUins 
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loftily. " He was — excuse the expression, 
if it sounds profane — ^he was what they 
call Hell Dorader (but why they call it so, 
I don't know) to me : and if / could ha* 
kep' him alive, he'd a bin alive and kickin* 
at this moment. And I don't use that 
vulgar expression without a purpose, as 
you will learn presently. But first, as to 
what you said about his parents. He never 
had a mother, so far as I ever heard or knew, 
being, so fur, like King David ; leastways, 
I've heard say that nobody knows who 
King David's mother was ; no more they 
didn't hisn. He was an only child, and his 
father was as rich as Creases (you've heard 
tell of Am, I dessay), but up to his eyes and 
more in business, so that he could only pay 
us a visit every now and then. Well, that 
young gentleman, when he did, have a 
day's health, was as lively as a kitten; 
and, as I dessay you've remarked with 
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them that's in generally weak on their 
limbs^ when they do feel their legs, nothing 
pleased him so much as to use 'em, espe- 
<5ially in the way of kickin' : and he'd 
kick me over and over, and laugh he would 
over it till he made hisself ill again. But 
he always paid: he would out with his 
pus and give me what he called naterally, 
considerin' the quantity he stuck about 
hisself, a plaister. He didn't hurt, bless 
you, to speak of; but, if you made believe 
he did, and rubbed yourself a good bit, 
he'd give you a matter of a sovering at a 
time. Same on the hice in winter : he'd 
•go skatin' (for he could skate beautiful) 
when he had a day's health, and nothing 
he liked so much as to trip you up, and, if 
you pretended to fall pretty heavy and 
wiped your eyes with your handkercher 
when you got up, he'd tip you reg'lar 
princely. Oh 1 he was a rare young gen- 
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tleman ; and when he died, I wore a hat- 
band reachin' very near to the crown o' my 
hat. Ah I I shall never see such days 
again : they talk o* gettin' more kicks than 
halfpence, but / got a deal more hal^ence 
than kicks." 

"You are quite a philosopher, Mr. 
Mullins," replied Mrs. Wells with ill-con- 
cealed disgust, whilst Jane whispered to. 
her neighbour : 

" I do believe he has tried the treadmill." 

However, Mr. MuUins, clouded with his: 
own conceit, went on, addressing the com^ 
pany generally : 

" Our line of life, when you do get a. 
good berth, beats every other for ease and 
comfort. Compare our hfe," he continued, 
warming with his subject, "with that of 
the petty tradesman, or the middlin' classes, 
and specially the clergy. No rent, no rates, 
no taxes to pay ; the highth o' good livin*' 
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and superior lodgin'; throwed very often 
(bar Triggs and Co.) into the veiy best 
society ; movin' softly up and down luxu- 
riantly carpeted staircases and round hele- 
gantly furnished rooms, where your feet 
glide noiseless over the velvety coverings 
of the floors, and your face and figure reflec* 
theirselves in shinin' mirrors (you ladies Tl 
appreciate thxxt)^ and where blazin' fires 
and glitterin' shandy-leers set cold and 
darkness at defiance, and all at somebody 
helse's expense. To be constantly agoin' 
about in spacious, lofty apartments, Mrs. 
Wells, helps, in my opinion, to make yer 
feel taller and bigger and grander halto- 
gether, and certainly tends to enlarge the 
mind, and to fit yer for any spere. You 
don't feel what they call the movizont that 
some poor people feel at findin' theirselves 
in marble halls, as the poet says, and in 
brilliant company: it's just what you've 
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l)een used to, and use, you know, is second 
nature. And then, when you lay down on 
your nightly piller, no anxiety ! no respon- 
•sibility I If the house does ketch fire, 
what's that to uSy so as we have time to 
get hout safe 1 And if thieves do break 
in and steal, as the sayin' is, why what 
<ioes it matter to us^ so as they don't cut 
<>ur throats? Any Httle property we 
may lose 11 be made good to us by the 
owners o' the house, or they're no ladies 
and gentlemen. Not that Triggs," he con- 
<jluded contemptuously, "would be likely 
to behave the gentleman, whatever his 
missis might do." 

'' Come, Mr. Mullins," said Mrs. Wells, 
bridUng ; - you've nothing to say against 
herr 

" Certainly not," answered Mr. Mullins 
with great alacrity ; " ^Ae'll do ; and how 
she could bring herself to take up with 
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Triggs I can't think. She's got the reg'lar 
hair, Triggs's missis has. The fiist time sh^ 
said to me, * See to it directly, Mullins,' I 
very nigh answered, * Yes, your Grease ' ; 
if she'd said ' Chawles ' instead of * Mullins' 
I'm sure I should. And then, when she 
says quietly, 'You can go, Mullins,' she^ 
gives you a look, as she says it, so that 
you can no more help goin', if you've ever 
such a mind 83 to stawp, than if you wa* 
hoisted hout by the nape o' the neck. 
And then there's the Kttle gal; if it 
wasn't for a hexpression she made use^ 
of '' 

" Now, Mr. Mullins/' interrupted Mrs. 
Wells wamingly, " I shall not listen to a 
word against Miss Lurley '' 

"Mrs. Wells," observed Mr. Mullins- 
with much dignity, '' al-low me to finish 
what I was agoin' to say. The little gal 
seems to me to be a partic'lar nice little 
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gal, and calkerlated, if anythink can, to 
make me stawp in this place. But I did 
not like her fust hexpression to me, when 
they fust came into the house yesterday. 
Says she to me, * Are you the new man f 
The ' new man /' There's a hexpression ! 
It's all very well in the pulpit of a Sunday ; 
but it gave me quite a turn, not bein' used 
to be addressed in that language. But she's 
very young, and will improve. And when 
I recovered myself suflSciently to say, * I 
hope to have the pleasure of waiting upon 
you, miss,' she puts out her little hand and 
shakes hands with me, and says, as pretty 
as can be, * I like to be friends with every- 
body, and I hope I shall be with you! 
Where she got them nice manners from J 
can't think; not from Triggs, I'll swear, 
and his missis doesn't seem to be so much 
in the soft and gentle way." 

" Bless her little heart," rejoined Mrs. 
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Wells; "it's her own kind heart taught 
her." 

"Well, sfeeTl make me stawp, if any- 
think will," remarked Mr. Mullins, as he 
rose to answer the bell ; " but not if bells 
are to be rung like this here. Go it, 
Triggs ; youll not have many chances of 
ringing for Chawles MuUins," he muttered, 
" if you're agoin' on like this." 

In the meanwhile the existence of Mr^ 
Mullins had not been altogether ignored 
uprt'airs, where Mr. and Mi«. Triggs had 
been for some time sitting together, and 
had been subsequently joined by Lurlietta. 

" It's a pity you engaged that man, my 
dear," Mrs. Triggs had said, "without 
consulting me." 

" He's a nasty, insolent brute," answered 
Mr. Triggs with a lowering look. 

" I hadn't noticed his insolence," 
observed Mrs. Triggs in a tone of in- 
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difference, "but I have some reason to 
believe that he is dishonest and obtained 
his situation here with a false character." 

"Why?" asked Mr. Triggs with a 
frown. 

Mrs. Triggs, in reply, handed him a note 
which he read carefully and returned with 
the contemptuous comment : 

" I hate anonymous letters and anony- 
mous writers." 

"Not more than 1 do," rejoined Mrs 
Triggs quietly ; " but that is hardly what 
you would call an anonymous letter, 
though there is no signature. It is in a 
sort of official form*, and it merely says that 
*the proper authorities think it right to 
express a hope that Mrs. Triggs did not 
engage her new man-servant without 
making herself well acquainted with his 
antecedents.' " 

"Well," remarked Mr. Triggs gruffly, 
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" we haven't missed anything yet ; and I 
don't thiuk he can do much harm before 
to-morrow — unless he's a murderer as 
well as a thief: I shouldn't like to have 
my throat cut," he added with a guffaw, 
'Hhe first night of sleeping in my new 
house." 

Mrs. Triggs hid her face with her hand, 
and shuddered convulsively. 

" Why, what's the matter with you /" ex- 
claimed Mr. Triggs in blank astonishment ; 
" you didn't use to be so easy upset. You 
don't mean to say you're afraid of that 
MulUns ; why, I could throttle him like a 
baby or a blind pnppy." 

" Oh I I wish we had never come here, 
Tom," replied Mrs. Triggs, with grave 
face and moist eyes ; " I have been full 
of presentiments ever since I set foot in 
the house. I had a fearful night last 
night ; I scarcely slept at all ; and the 
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moment I dozed off, I fancied I heard 
papa talking angrily to me or Lurline 
whispering reproaches, and I woke at once 
with a start. I feel as if something dread- 
ful were going to happen." 

" Come, now, Marietta," said Mr. Triggs 
sternly ; '* let us have no more of that. We 
talked all that over before we came here ; 
and I said enough to prove to any sensible 
woman, as you used to be, that your mis- 
givings were all rubbish. IVe explained 
to you all you need know about the * double 
event ;' and to-night I'm going to have a 
jollification over the winning of it, and I'll 
trouble you not to be a wet-blanket, but to 
receive my friends with a merry face." 

" Oh I you needn't be afraid of yne," 
replied Mrs. Triggs with a touch of her old 
haughtiness ; " I am not in the habit of be- 
traying my feehngs in pubhc. But here 
comes Lurlietta." 
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And with a bound the little maiden 
dashed into the room, and threw herself 
down upon a stool at her father's feet. His 
face brightened at her sprightly looks 
and vivacious manner, as he asked her 
abruptly : 

"And how did you sleep last night, 
Lurley, eh T 

" Oh, beautiftdly, papa ; like a top — a 
humming-top ; at least, there seemed to be 
curious, pleasant noises in my ears all night, 

ft 

but when I woke this morning, what do 
you think f 

" What r 

" Why, I must have been crying in my 
sleep ; my eyes were all wet, and so was 
my pillow." 

" You silly httle puss ; you'd been dream- 
ing, I suppose." 

*' Yes," she answered pensively ; " I re- 
collected afterwards. I'd been dreaming of 
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Aunt Lurley; and I fancied that she 
wouldn't speak to me ; she kept walking 
away from me, and, the more I ran after 
her and called to her, the more she hurried 
away." 

" Oh 1 indeed ; and is tliat all ?" re- 
marked Mr. Triggs grimly. 

" N-n-o, not quite all," she answered 
hesitatingly ; " I recollected that my 
dream changed, and that I was at a 
funeral somewhere — I don't know where 
and I don't know whose ; but I know I 
saw the hearse and the coaches and the 
horses and the men in black and the black 
gloves and the white handkerchiefs and all 
that, quite distinctly ; and I suppose that 
is why I awoke crying^ Oh 1 I hope it 
wasn't Aunt Lurley's 1" 

Mr. Triggs burst into a discordant laugh. 

** What with your dreams, Lurley, and 
what with your mother's presentiments," he 
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said with a gloomy look in the direction of 
Mrs. Triggs, " this house doesn't seem to 
have a very cheerful effect upon a body. I 
suppose," he concluded with a sneer, 
" something or other will happen to me in 
my sleep. But," he added after a certain 
interruption and with a significant glance 
at his wife, '' if it's nothing very serious, 
I'll attend to that feller's business to-mor- 



row." 



" That feller " was, of course, Mr. Mul- 
lins, who, as we are aware, had been rung 
for and had just quitted the room with the 
injunction laid upon him : 

" Have everything ready by nine o'clock 
sharp, MuUins." 

Whereupon Mr. Triggs, having wished 
Lurley good-night, as he was obliged lo ga 
out to transact some business, left mother 
and daughter together* 

The evening wore on ; Lurley was put to* 
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bed, and Mi«. Triggs proceeded to array 
herself and compose her countenance for the 
proper reception of her husband's guests. 

The first of them to come was Mr, Dan 
Tribe. He arrived soon after eight p'clock, 
whilst Mrs. Triggs was employed in her 
preparations ; but his arrival at that time 
was premeditated, and, indeed, pre-arranged 
with Mr. Triggs, with whom he had some 
important matters to talk over, and into 
whose study he was at once ushered. Mr. 
Triggs, having returned from his business, 
was aheady there, fully dressed — at least,. 
as fully dressed as his notions upon such 
subjects seemed to require. When the two 
men had sufficiently discussed and setlied 
the important affairs alluded to above, Mr. 
Tribe observed, a little uneasily : 

" By- the- way, there was something else 
I wished to speak to you about in private. "^ 

" What's that T 
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" Hem 1 Have you heard anything about 
old Perkins lately T 

" Perkins be damned I" was the harsh 
reply, whilst an angry flush came over the 
speaker's face. 

" I'm inclined to think he won't, sir," re- 
joined Mr. Tribe sajxionically ; « there was 
a deal of quiet obstinacy about Perkins, 
and he was just the man, I should say, to 
go and do the very opposite." 

" What are yer driving at," snarled Mr. 
Triggs, " with your was this, and was that, 
and was the other ? What d'ye mention 
the man's name for just now ?" 

'' Because I heard something about him 
only a few hours ago." 

" Well, and what did you hear V 

" I heard that he was — dead." 

There was a short pause, and then Mr. 
Triggs, in a tone expressive rather of annoy- 
ance than of any other feeling, observed : 
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^' Oh I he's dead, is he ? And when did 
Ae die, pray T 

" This morning." 

" How do you know T 

*' His son told me." 

" His son I Ah 1 I recollect ; he had 
A son left, I believe. But how did you 
«ome to know anything about the son ? I 
thought he'd gone abroad, years ago." 

" Yes, he had ; but he has come back." 

"Like a bad shillin', I suppose," growled 
Mr. Triggs ; " and he found you out, to 
■b^g of you, I've no doubt." 

" Not at all ; he found me out certainly, 
but it was for a very diflferent purpose." 

" What did he want, then ?" 

" Your address," 

'* My address I Oh 1 he's comin' to beg 
of me, then, I suppose," muttered Mr. 
Triggs discontentedly. 

" I don't ihwk so ; for he told me he 
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was very well off, and that was the very 
reason why he felt his father s death so» 
much more." 

" Why ? what difference 'd that make V^ 

** Because, he thinks, that^ if he had 
known everything, he might have arrived 
in England in time to save his father's life."" 

*' How so ? What was the matter with 
old Perkins T 

"I don't know what the doctor may 
have called it in the certificate, but young 
Perkins gave it a very plain name — starva- 
tion." 

" Then the young blackguard ought to 
be ashamed of himself, and him so well off.. 
If he does call on me, I shall give him a 
bit o' my mind." 

" But he didn't know to what a state his 
poor old father and mother had been re- 
duced. Besides, he had been in the habit 
of sending them small remittances, it ap- 
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pears, from time to time, but latterly, I 
understand, the poor creatures had been 
moving about so often from lodging to 
lodging that they never got his letters of 
advice." 

*' Ah ! that's what he says," sneered Mr. 
Triggs; "he wants to shift the blame to 
somebody else, o' course. What sort of a 
iookin' feller is he 1 A little bit of a sneak, 
with a squint, like his father, no doubt." 

" Oh 1 no, not at all ; a fine, strapping, 
good-looking fellow, as strong as a lion and 
with a very determined air. What you 
would call an ugly customer," added Mr. 
Tribe, with a curious glance towards Mr. 
Triggs. 

" And what the devil can he want to see 
me for 1" observed Mr. Triggs in a tone of 
surprise ; but, after musing for a few mo- 
ments, he remarked, with a short laugh, 
" However, I shall find out all about him 
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and his business in good time. And now 
Dan, about madam ; have you discovered 
what it was that took her away in such a 
hurry r 

" Yes ; Captain Davies was on his way 
home on sick leave, and was taken so ill at 
Trieste that he was not expected to live. 
Whether he himself telegraphed for her, or 
how it came about, I don't know ; but, as 
you are aware, she was telegraphed for^ and 
started off post haste. Whether the Captain 
has recovered, or is in a fair way to recover, 
or not, and whether they have kissed and 
made it up or not, is more than I can tell you 
— as yet. But I shall, no doubt, have to 
correspond with Mrs. Davies before long 
on business ; and there'll be some tell-tale 
in the shape of a black-bordered envelope, 
or an envelope without a black border, or a 
direct statement from herself, or something 
in the way of a l^al document, which will 
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leave me in no doubt as to the position of 
affairs." 

" IVe had nothing but disagreeables to- 
day, Dan," rejoined Mr. Triggs in a tone 
of bitter vexation ; " and I'm more upset, 
consideiin' the day, than I ever remember 
to have been before. There's been some 
dam thing wrong from momin' to now. 
But I'm not goin' to let it interfere with 
my house-warmin' ; 111 be joUy to-night if 
I never am again. So, come along ; we'd 
better go upstairs now to my wife ; but you 
needn't say anything to her about either 
Perkins or Madam." 

'* Not I," replied Mr. Tribe cheerily ; "I 
shouldn't have said anything even to you 
about Perkins on an occasion like this, only 
I wanted to prevent you from being taken 
by surprise when young Perkins calls, as 
he proposes to do, at about ten to-morrow 
morning." 
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" Let him call, and bad luck to him/' 
observed Mr. Triggs wearily, as he took 
Mr. Tribe by the arm and ascended to the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Triggs, in ele- 
gant costimie and with a smiling face, was 
in readiness to receive the expected com- 
pany. 

" This is something like, Etta," ex- 
claimed Mr. Triggs with a flush of pleasure, 
^ he observed the change in his wife's ap- 
pearance and the air of almost gaiety, so 
far as her majestic manner admitted of it, 
with which she welcomed Mr. Tribe; 
" you'll do me credit after all." 



CHAPTEE, X. 



HOUSE -WAEMINQ. 



r " Soul, thon hast; goods laid up for maajr years : 
take thine ease ; eat, drink, and be meny." 

»R. MULLINS was much dis- 
pirited at finding himself obliged 
to give his coimtenance to the 
sort of entertainment provided for the cele- 
bration of the house-warming at Portico 
House, He called it contemptuously, 
" Triggs' big feed ;" and he was very free 
in the comments he addressed to Mrs. 
Wells upon the subject. 

" It's a low sort o' thing altogether, 
Mrs. Wells," he remarked disparagingly; 
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** a big feed at nine o'clock ; neither dinner 
nor supper; and they're to be all males, 
ain't they ?" 

" They will be all gentlemen, except 
mistress," replied Mrs. Wells ; '* she will 
remain with them till they have their bowl 
of punch, and then " 

" A bowl o' punch 1" interrupted Mr, 
Mullins, with a look of horror ; " a bowl o' 
punch ! Why, it's a reg'lar pot'us affair." 

** Oh I master likes a bowl of punch," 
replied Mrs. Wells, laughing heartily, ^' and 
so do his friends. You must recollect, Mr. 
Mullins, that this is not a regular party ; 
that will come in due time, I've no doubt ; 
but this first night master is going to have 
a friendly house-warming with some of his 
old friends, bachelors many of 'em, who've 
known him for years and years, when he 
was lower down on the ladder, and done 
business with him* They're mostly old- 
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fashioned gentlemen, who dine in the City 
early, and finish up with a bit o' supper. 
We're none of your stuck-up, would-be- 
fashionable folks, Mr. Mullins," she con- 
<;luded, with some irritation. 

" Well, well," rejoined Mr. Mullins, with 
an air of resignation, " it'U soon be over, 
and by to-morrer I shall be able to make 
up my mind whether I think I can stawp. 
One comfort is that all I've got to do is to 
let 'em in at the door and sooperintend the 
arrangements ; the gals '11 do the principal 
part o' the waitin'. Ah ! there's a ring at 
the bell ; * the Campbells are comin' ;* so 
adoo, Mrs. Wells, for the present." 

And Mr. Mullins proceeded leisurely 
upstairs to the hall, where he took up his 
station, and was very busy for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, ushering in 
and announcing the guests, as they arrived 
in quick succession. They were to the 
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number of about a dozen ; and Mr. Mulling 
found an 6pportunity of confiding his beUef 
to Mrs. Wells, much to her indignation^ 
that there "wasn't a genTman among 'em." 
The guests were met, the feast was set,, 
and Mr. Mullins was much scandalised to 
hear the merry din. For the visitors were 
an unceremonious company, consisting 
principally of bluff, hearty, substantial 
fellows, with no "airs" and with large 
accounts at their bankers; men after 
Mr. Triggs' own heart. They ate a great 
deal and they drank a great deal, they 
spoke out and they laughed out, without 
any attempt at subduing their tone of 
voice or their roars of merriment, and they 
were not given to mincing any matters save 
the viands upon their plates : their Eng- 
hsh they merely hashed. Nor were 
they overawed by the presence of Mrs. 
Triggs, who presided with much grace. 
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<iignity, affability, and apparent zest, at the 
end of the table away from the door, whilst 
her stalwart husband did the honours at 
the other end. The conversation was 
-chiefly about money ; or, at any rate, about 
things and persons connected in some way 
with the great subject of money. And 
Mrs. Triggs had no reason to complain 
that she did not obtain a woman's full 
rights, so far as her capacity for under- 
•standing financial matters was concerned. 
Her immediate neighbours regaled her with 
-stories about the Bank-rate, stocks, shares, 
:and all manner of investments, as if they 
were matters in which no lady could fail 
to take the greatest interest. And, to tell 
the truth, Mrs. Triggs, under her husband's 
tuition, had become so well acquainted with 
such questions, that, if she did not really 
feel a deep interest in them, she could 
feign it, and she showed so much know- 
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ledge of pecuniary affairs p^nd exMbited 
so much shrewdness in her suggestions 
for the attainment of the main chance 
that her neighbours considered her the 
most agreeable, chatty, well-informed, fas- 
cinating woman they had ever met, and 
mentally calculated how much in hard cash 
she must be worth to Triggs. The two 
gentlemen on either side of her were bache- 
lors ; and they sighed to think how much 
rosier their lives might have been, could 
they only have secured such a wife as Mrs, 
Triggs, a wife whose heart was evidently 
in the right place, who had such a fund 
of pleasant and interesting discourse, and 
who, as a partner to confide in and even to 
take counsel of, must be quite *^ worth her 
keep" and a great deal over. But the 
topic which seemed to have most attraction 
for the company was the amount of wealth 
which this man or that man had left at his 
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death. And there was quite a warm dis- 
pute over the case of a certain Mr. Scratch- 
pole, who was stated by one of the guests to 
have died worth two millions and a half. 

" It was three million, sir, if it was a 
penny," vociferated another, as if he was 
defending the deceased from some unjust 
aspersion; "three million, if it was a 
penny ; I had it from one of the executors/' 

" And pray, what became of it all T 
asked Mr. Tribe, laughing a little ironically, 
for he alone appeared to treat the favourite 
topic with levity ; " old Scratchpole had no 
wife or family, 1 believe." 

" It went mostly to orspittles," said the 
person addressed, " and simUar institoo- 
shuns ; but the point is, what he died worth, 
and I say three million ; I had it on the 
best authority. He was forced, in a manner, 
to leave it to orspittles, else he might have 
had some feller, after his death, turning up 
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from Australia or somewhere and claiming 
to be next o' kin, though Scratchpole had 
never clapt eyes on him, nor even so much 
as heard of him, in all his life. And 
that 'ud never do, you know ; better let 
orspittles have it than lome idle young 
scamp/' 

"Oh I certainly/' rejoined Mr. Tribe; 
"hospitals are very deserving places : and 
perhaps some of old Scratchpole's relations 
(for no doubt he had some somewhere) will 
come in for a Uttle of his bounty in that 
way. Only I can't say that I have much 
respect for people who wait till they're 
dead before they do any good to their fel- 
low-creatures, and then do it for no better 
. reason than that they must dispose of then- 
property in some way, or let it go they don't 
, know how. I've heard that old Scratchpole 
was a regular screw and curmudgeon as 
long as he lived ; allowed himself a guinea 
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a week, and never had an umbrella of his 
own, but always borrowed one." 

*' Never mind old Scratchpole," inter- 
rupted Mr. Triggs cheerily, " nor what he 
died worth. Never say die — ^that's my motto. 
At any rate, / don't mean to Uve like^old 
Scratchpole, whatever I may die worth." 

" That was a sad end of poor Morson's," 
remarked a melancholy guest, shaking his 
head ; " lived like a. prince> and, to every- 
body's astonishment, died insolvent." 

** Well, I don't mean to live like a prince, 
nor yet to die insolvent," observed Mr. 
Triggs a little sulkily. 

Mrs. Triggs saw her husband's gloomy 
look, and created a diversion by seizing thie 
opportunity, as the table had been cleared, 
of rising and leaving the gentlemen to ]^ro- 
long their convivial meeting. She had to 
pass her husband in order to leave the 
room ; and, as she swept by the door he held 
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open for her^ she put her hand lightly on hi» 
wrist and whispered : " Pray, be carefuL" 

Mr. Triggs aaiswered with an impatient 
nod. He returned to his seat, summoned 
Mr. Mullins, and briefly ordered : 

** Pipes and spittoons*; and the bowl of 
punch." 

Mr. MuUins went like one that hath been, 
stunned, and, descending to the kitchen^, 
consulted Mrs. Wells. 

« Triggs," he said in a tone of despair, 

" have ordered — pipes, and — and — spit- 

,toons ! Do you know anythink about it ?'*" 

" Oh I yes," answered Mrs. Wells calmly, 
producing from a cupboard a bundle of 
" churchwardens " ; " here are the pipes ; 
I kept them here on purpose." 

^* But — spittoons, Mrs. Wells 1" observed 
Mr. Mullins in a tone of horror ; " I've no 
objection to smoking — even a pipe — ^a 
churchwarden ; but — spittoons 1" 
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" Well, poor gentlemen, and why not ?" 
replied Mrs. Wells, bridling ; '* would you 
have them choke ?" 

" Choke I Yes," answered Mr. Mullins 
severely, "rather than spit — ^in a spittoon 
— in a gentleman'l dining-room. Yankees, 
I know, spit on the carpet ; so do under- 
gradjuits at Hoxford and Cambridge ; that 
is, undergradjuits of the common sort ; but 
the hupper classes, in London Hfe, 'ud 
choke before they'd spit — ^in a spittoon — 
like a tap-room. I'll do Triggs the justice 
to say that he did wait tiU his missis had 
left the room; and I heard her tell him, as 
she left, to be careful ; I s'pose she knew 
his habits and alluded to the new carpet." 

" It wasn't that, I doubt," sighed Mrs. 
Wells, as her face grew sad and overcast ; 

** master has been ailing lately ^but 

there, do attend to the bell ; you'll find the 
spittoons in that cupboard yonder." 
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Mr. Mullins obeyed; and, after the 
lapse of a few minutes, returned quite 
prostrated. 

"They're speechifyin' now," he remarked 
^th a groan; "it's a reglax free-and- 
-easy." 

And truly enough the glasses had 
scarcely been filled with the steaming 
punch, when Mr. Triggs had told Mullins 
he might go, and Mr. Tribe, before 
Mullins had quite gone, had risen to his 
feet and commenced a short oration. 

" Our host has permitted me, gentle- 
men," said Mr. Tribe, " to propose a toast 
which we shall all, I am sure, drink with 
enthusiasm. You may none of you be 
•aware, gentlemen, what an especially 
auspicious occasion this is, and what a 
long-cherished purpose has this day been 
accompUshed. I, perhaps, know more 
about it than any of you do ; and that is 
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the reason why I, who am the least 
worthy among the company here present, 
have been chosen for the agreeable task I 
am now performmg. To you this gather- 
ing at our friend's hospitable board is pro- 
bably nothing more than an ordinary house- 
warming on the occasion of a change of^ 
residence ; but you will soon learn, as I 
understand, from the mouth of our friend 
himself, why it is that this celebration is 
very naturally regarded by him, as it will 
be by you, as a festival of a peculiar and 
extraordinary character. In the mean- 
while, I will simply call upon you to drink 
the toast which has been committed to me 
for proposal: health and long life to our 
host, and may he enjoy the ownership of 
his new house, in peace and plenty, for 
many years to come." 

The toast was drunk with acclamation ; 
and Mr. Triggs rose to return thanks. He 
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was not nervous, he never had been ; but 
his excitement was quite painful to wit- 
nes8 ; his fa^e was flushed, his eyes were 
dilated, his features twitched, he shook 
with suppressed emotion, 

" I've won the double event, my friends/* 
he shouted, " though I dare say you, none 
of you, know what I mean. My good 
friend, Dan Tribe there, he knows more 
than anybody, but he don't know quite all. 
My wife herself don't know above half; 
but she knows as much as is good for her, 
I'm afraid I shall have to bore you with a 
lot of my personal history, to make every- 
thing plain ; but I hope you'll put up with 
it. I won't detain you longer than I can 
help, and I think you'll like to hear the 
tale. This is a great day for me ; to-day 
I've put the finishing touch to a edifice 
I've been building up almost ever since I 
can remember. Two things I set my heart 
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upon almost as soon as I could calc'late 
compound interest ; and that was when I 
was pretty young, I can tell yer, though 
I never had a reglar edgercation. It was 
a bold thing for a boy, and a boy that had 
:swep' out his master's office to begin with, 
but the very ftist time I ever stood inside 
ihe door o' this house, at the time when it 
was my master's, I kind o' made up my 
mind that I'd have it myself some day ; 
And, when I thought over the best way of 
gettin' it, the best and safest I could see 
was to marry my master's daughter, though, 
AS it turned out, I nearly came in for the 
slip betwixt the cup and the lip, marrying 
the eldest daughter and the house being 
left not to her, as it ought to ha' been, but 
to the other. Well, that was my double 
«vent that I went in for winnin'. And 
I've won it. I don't mean to swagger and 
brag and make out that I took a solemn 
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oath; at the very first, that I'd win this-, 
double event. I don't believe exactly in 
what people very often say after they've 
got what they wanted, tellin' us they made 
a vow that they would get it, or made a 
bet (with themselves) that they'd win, and 
that they've nobody and nothing but them- 
selves to thank for what they done. I 
dessay they fully belieye it themselves 
when they say so ; you can come to believe 
any lie after a time, by letting your mind 
dwell upon it ; but, nine times out of ten^ 
it's only after they've won that they begin 
to be quite sure that they swore at the 
very fust that they'd win, or that they 
made a bet (with themselves) they'd win. 
It's generally a gradjal matter. It's some- 
thing like this : at fust, you fancy a thing 
tremenjuously, and you swear you'll do all 
you know to get it ; then you have a slice 
of luck, which brings you a little nearer 
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your object, whether it's a double event oi 
what not ; then, what was little more than 
a strong hope becomes a steady aim ; and 
at last, perhaps, what with working like 
mad and what with a slice or two more of 
luck, you find yourself " burning," as they 
say in the child's game, and then you do 
swear that you'll do the whole trick, and, 
when you've done it, you begin to think 
that you meant every bit of it all along, 
and that you controlled all the succum- 
stances all through so as to make 'em square 
with the oath you fancy you took. I know 
/ began hke that ; and I had plenty of 
luck. If I'd won only part of the double 
event, as I was very nigh doing at one 
time, I don't know but what I should have 
thought I'd won all I bargained for and all 
I'd actually swore to have ; but as time 
went on and chances increased, I made up 
my mind that I'd swore to win the whole 
VOL. III. 58 
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double event, and I wouldn't take less. Not 
but what I was toiling for the whole of it, 
mind you, all the while; but it didn't 
always stand out quite clear and distinc 
before my mind. You all know hew I 
married my master's daughter, and how 
1 Ve stepped into my master's house ; but 
you didn't any of you know afore to-night, 
I dessay, that I set my heart on that 
double event at the time when the odds 
seemed more in favour o' my marryin' " — 
(here he faltered slightly) — " marryin' some 
por gal and endin' my days in the workus^ 
It was no child's play, I can tell yer, 
though I did have a good slice o' luck now 
and then. And see what I had to nerve 
me, and urge me on I This was the house^ 
which had seemed to me to be almost as 
difficult to get into, so as to stay there, as 
Millbank is for a convic to get out of, and 
so I felt sort o' bound to do it ; this is the 
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house where my master had hved, and so 
I thought I should never feel / was 
master in his place, until I lived there 
too; this is the house where I'd had to 
stand many a time waiting in the hall, 
snubbed by the women-servants and 
patronised by the men-servants, and no 
more dreaming o' being asked to walk up- 
stairs, than if the staircase had been Jacob's 
ladder, and so I felt as if I could never 
rest till I went up and down as I pleased 
and ordered the servants about at the 
bottom. There's nothing partic'lar in the 
house as a house to make me hanker after 
it, but it's the 'sociations that drove me to 
set my heart on this house ; and no other 
house would do. You'll understand the 
feeling. Well, then, I soon found that to 
succeed — and I meant to succeed, so fur as 
it depended upon me — I mustn't stick at 
a trifle, and should have to do a many 
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things at which my better nature, as the 
canting folks call it, revolted, or would 
have revolted, if I'd ha' let it : so I did 
*em. I'm no hypercrite ; and I soon saw 
that what my poor old mother had taught 
me about my dooty to my neighbour and 
all that, and what I'd heard the parsons 
preach, and what I'd learnt at the sort o' 
scratch school I went to for a short time, 
wouldn't do at all in my line o' life ; so I 
cut all that. I ain't an infiddle; I'm a 
Christian ; I was bom so, and I mean to 
stick to it — at least in a general way. I ain't 
a scholar, nor I don't want to be, and if I 
was, I ain't got the time to argue it all out, 
but I'm quite certain of one thing : so fur 
as I can understand plain English, Gospel 
and business — the business, I mean, that 
you have, to do to get on, as I've got on — 
don't go well together. I don't believe 
there's any business in the City that can 
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be carried out on what they call Gospel 
principles and not get into the Gazette. 
There's parsons, I believe, who can recon- 
cile the two, and very pop'lar they are in 
consequence, and many a tea-pot and purse 
o' soverings and, maybe, a fat hvin' now 
and then they get presented to 'em; but 
to my mind, it's all gammon and sophy- 
stree, or whatever they call it in the up- 
holstery-trade. The view I take of it is 
this : Scripture they say has been proved to 
be all wrong as regards Genesis and Noah's 
ark and all that part o' the Bible ; and it's 
likely to be just as wrong in some o' the 
other parts. And so I go on with my Chris- 
tianity on the oJfF chance. Then there's 
that balderdash people talk about work 
nowadays, pretendin' that work is a 
blessiii', and a l^onour, and a crown o' 
glory, and all that stuff and nonsense. 
According to the way they preachify they 
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ought to treat the reg'lar hard-working 

man, him that really bears the burden and 
heat o' the day, as a sort o' superior being; 
but they only treat him so in what they call 

the abstrac, and, when they meet him faice 
to face, in the flesh, they either won't touch 
him with the tongs or they patronise him 
and expect him to kow-tow to them and to 
know his place, and all because he carries 
the signs of his noble, blessed, honourable 
work about him, and has to do so much of 
it to get a bare living that he has to begin 
very early in life and can't come up to 

them in his skin and his hair and his dress 
and his smell and his language and what 
they call refinement and culcher. Could 
there be any better proof of the humbug at 
the bottom of all their twaddle? Of 
course, they'd say that there's work and 
work, and that one sort o' work is higher 
than another. But that's all bosh again. 
Work's work, and the most essenshle of all 
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work is that which keeps a mau aUve^ and 
which was put upon us by what they call 
the primul curse. ' Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake/ is what the Bible says ; * in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.' 
That's a bit o' Scripture I do beUeve in* 
Work is a curse, and was meant to be ; 
and the proof is, if any proof were need^^ 
that the object of every man's life is to 
dodge it, as fur as possible, if not for him- 
self, at any rate for his children, so that he 
may leave them sufficient provision to pre- 
vent them from having to eat bread in the 
sweat of their faces. And I don't know 
why you shouldn't dodge a curse, if you can. 
But in the case of work, you can only suc- 
ceed in doin' so, if you have to depend on 
yourself, by doubling it for a time. And in 
working myself up, I convinced myself of the 
humbug tiiey talk who call work — the work 
a man has to do to get ahead of the world 
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blessing. Lord, how I have worked I 
I've always been as strong as a horse, boy 
and man ; and even / have groaned under 
the burden sometimes. Day and nighty 
body and brains, aching with labour, fret- 
ting at injustice, mad at the bulHes set 
over me, vexed at losses, pinching, savings 
scraping, well nigh starving — Lord, how 
I have worked I That's the sort of work 
that people, parsons and all, praise up to 
the skies ; and I'll swear that sort of work 
is no blessing. If work is such a great 
blessing, wouldn't Eternal Work rather than 
Eternal Rest be looked upon as Heaven ? 
Question the people who will have it that 
hard work is a blessing, as I have ques- 
tioned them, and you'll soon redooce 'em to 
this : work, such work as / have done, is 
only a blessing sometimes^ when there is 
some dreadful trouble on the mind, just as 
medsun is a blessing, devilish nasty, but 
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better than the suffering you take it for ; 
work is a blessing just as cricket or the 
felling of trees is a blessing, when the 
exercise is not carried on so fur as to 
become painful ; work is a blessing, when 
time hangs heavy on your hands, and you 
can stop working whenever you please ; but 
in all these cases, it's rubbish, o' course, to 
speak of work at aU. People who talk of 
work being a blessing, don't mean work ; 
they mean ockyerpation. / mean work ; and 
I worked double tides, cos' I meant to 
succeed. If I was a hypercrite, I should 
say that Providence had blest my labours ; 
but, not being a hypercrite, and not behov- 
ing that Providence cottoned to me in par- 
tic'lar more than to anybody else, I will 
only say that, partly by my own exertions,, 
and partly through good openings, I have 
arrived at a point at which I find I can 
afford to give up the curse of work. 
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though I shan't by any means give up 
business, which, 111 allow, is a blessing. 
Not that I'm a rich man, not what such 
gentlemen as I see around me would con- 
sider a rich man ; but if anything was to 
happen to me this very night, my wife 
wouldn't have to go on the parish, and my 
daughter wouldn't have to go a-begging 
for . h^Wd for want of a tidy d„«y. 
Excuse me, gentlemen, for detaining you 
so long ; but this is a proud and 'appy oc- 
casion — ^a very proud and *appy occasion 
— ^for me ; and I hope we shall often meet 
again round this table. I thank you heartily 
fi>r the kind manner in which you drank 
the toast proposed by my friend, Dan 
Tribe ; and, before I sit down, I'll ask you 
to fill your glasses and drink : To our next 
meny meeting." 

This toast was drunk with voci&rous 
goodwill, and the guests settled down to 
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their pipes in earnest. One by one they 
departed, and Mr. Triggs wa43 left alone. 
He took a turn or two up and down the 
' room, whilst his face beamed with satisfac- 
tion. Suddenly he stopped, leaned upon 
the back of an easy-chair, and looked fix 
edly at his reflection in a pier-glass. He 
passed his hand once or twice over his eyes, 
and then rang the bell. 

" My candle," was all he said, when Mr. 
Mullins appeared. 

''Don't call me to-morrow," he added, 
when the candle was brought ; *' I'll ring 
when I want hot water." 

*' Very well, sir," said Mullins, rejoicing 
in his heart at the thought of a good long 
sleep. 

*' Bring the plate-basket," said Mr, 
Triggs suddenly, as if he had just re- 
membered something. 

" The plate-biBisket, sir !" exclaimed Mul- 
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lins, turning ghastly pale ; " there's not 
been time to clean the plate yet, sir.'* 

*' Then take care to have it ready for me 
as soon as I come down in the morning," 
was the stem reply. 

"Yes, sir," rejoined MulUns, in a low 
voice, but gazing so steadfastly and anx- 
iously into the very eyes of Mr. Triggs 
that the latter exclaimed angrily : 

" What the devil's the matter with the 
man I Get about your business." 

Mr. MulHns fled precipitately ; but, as he 
went downstairs, he glanced furtively up 
the staircase and distinctly saw Mr. Triggs 
steady himself once or twice by the banisters. 
" He didn't look drunk, either," muttered 
Mullins to himself ; " and that asking after 
the plate looks as if he had been put up to 
something. We shall see to-morrow." 

Still, nobody knew better than Mullins 
that you should never judge by appearances ; 
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and, with a mind influenced by this know- 
ledge, he retired to rest and soon fell asleep. 
But he had not been slumbering for many 
hours, when he was just so far awakened 
as to be conscious of a certain sound — a 
sound of tinkling in his ear. It coiildn't be 
the " wakes," for Christmas Day was past 
and gone ; and as he lay dozing and won- 
dering what strange, unearthly noise it was, 
he turned his half-closed eyes to the wall 
close by his head. Then all was explained 
in a moment. Dancing up and down on 
the wire to which it was attached, with its 
little tongue clattering wildly, went the 
bell which communicated between his room 
and his master's ; once, twice, and thrice, 
continuously, loudly, fiiriously, it rang, and 
rang, and rang ; so that Mullins had to re- 
linquish his hope of a good long sleep, and 
was even roused to unusual alacrity. For, 
so pitch-dark were the winter mornings, that 
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he burned a night-light always by his bed- 
side, and could see how the bell went bob- 
bing in the gloom. He sprang from his bed, 
slipped on his clothes, lighted a candle, 
and was quickly at his master's door. He 
knocked, and it was at once opened by — 
Mrs. Triggs. She was in her dressing-gown, 
and looked deadly pale, but was quite self- 
possessed. Behind her appeared the figure 
of Mrs. Wells, flitting about the room. Mrs. 
Triggs spoke a few words in a low voice to 
MulUns, who rushed downstairs and out of 
the house, without staying to change slippers 

for shoes or to put on his great-coat, into 
which he struggled as he ran along the cold, 
dimly-lighted streets, swept by a bitter 
wind. After the lapse of only a few minutes 
he re-entered the house, and with him en- 
tered an elderly gentleman. This gentle- 
man went, with noiseless footsteps, straight 
up to Mr. Triggs's room, whither he was 
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conducted by MuUins, and where he was 
at once admitted. In less than half an 
hour the gentleman was let out of the 
house by MulHns, who asked him a ques- 
tion, and to whom he replied by a 

shake of the head, at which MuUins grew 
livid in the face and shook visibly. From 
that moment the house appeared to be per- 
vaded by some mysterious influence. No- 
body seemed to have summoned anybody ; 
but, nevertheless, as if by magic, there was 
a sound of softly-falling footsteps on the 
stairs, there were seen in recesses and 
comers the %ures of girls with aprons to 
their eyes, there were heard whispers, and 
sobs, and one loud wail — the wail of a child 
in unutterable distress. 

Meanwhile Mullins had been despatched 
on a second errand and returned with Mr. 
Tribe, who arrived in a state of great agita- 
tion and who, after being closeted for a 
fihort time with Mrs. Triggs, departed. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

TOONG PERKINS HA3 HIS INTERVIEW WITH 
MB, TRIGQS. 

3 T was just ten o'clock on the 
morning after the houBC-warm- 
ing at Portico House, Notting 
Hill, when the visitors' bell was rung by 
Young Perkins. He was dressed in deep 
mourning ; and his features wore a sad and 
melancholy expression. About his mouth, 
however, there was an air of grim determi- 
nation, quite in harmony with the tight, 
somewhat significant clutch he maintained 
of his trusty, formidable stick, which had 
attracted the attention and even the 
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■admiration of Mr. Dan Tribe the day 
before. He observed (with no surprise, 
however, considering the information he 
received from Mr. Tribe) that the house 
looked as if it had not yet been opened for 
the day; and he was afraid that, in his 
anxiety to catch Mr. Triggs at home, he 
might, as it was, have called inconveniently 
^arly. 

The door was only partially opened and 
with evident reluctance, at first, by Mullins, 
who, however, seemed to examine the 
visitor's costimie from head to foot and to 
be in some degree propitiated by it, for he 
set the door a little more ajar and ex- 
-changed his originally forbidding aspect for 
one that was apparently sympathetic. 

" Can I see Mr. Triggs ?" asked young 
Perkins with more anxiety in his tone than 
an ordinary visitor might have been ex- 

I 

pected to show. 
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" Can — ^you — see — Mr. Triggs?" rejoined 
Mullins with mingled surprise, doubt, and 
perplexity. 

"Yes ; I should very much like to see- 
him, if I can. I have come at this early- 
hour on purpose. I am aware that it may 
be inconvenient ; but I may not be able to 
find another opportunity." 

" Are you one o' the family T 

"No." 

" A friend o' the family T 

"My family has been known to them 
for very many years ; and I don't think 
there is anybody whose name would be 
more familiar to them, if you will kindly 
take it in, and say that I am very anxious 
to see Mr. Triggs, though I fear I may- 
have called rather too soon." 

" Of course you know what took place 
he're last night?" asked Mullins, with 
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another glance at the visitor's black hat- 
band and black clothes. 

'* Of course ; or else I should have been 
surprised to see the house in this condition 
at this hour of the morning. Mr. Tribe 
told me about it." 

" Mr. Tribe T 

" Yes ; it was by his advice that I came 
at this time. He said it would be best ; 
otherwise I couldn't make sure of seeing 
Mr. Triggs at aU." 

" Step in, please," said MuUins, as if the 
last remark had decided him; **I'll inquire. 
What name?" 

'' Perkins." 

Mullins went his way with stealthy foot- 
steps to a door at the extreme end of the 
hall; knocked softly, and was admitted. 
After a brief interval he returned to 
young Perkins, and said in a low voice : 
Mrs. Triggs hopes you'll excuse her 
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seeing you. She recollects you quite well;. 
and she says that, though it's rather early 
to come, you can go up, as you say you 
may not easy get another opportunity. 
Please to foller that lady." 

MuUins pointed to Mrs. Wells, who was; 
standing at the bottom of the staircase ex- 
pectantly, and who, with a silent gesture 
of greeting, led the way upstairs. 

Young Perkins took off his hat, and,, 
grasping his stick resolutely, followed her in 
some perplexity, not unmixed with appre- 
hension and uneasiness. For she said not 
a word ; she moved as if she were afraid 
of disturbing a sleeper or an invalid,, 
and she had a key in her hand. He 
marvelled greatly what this mysterious 
behaviour could mean, and what would be- 
the upshot ; but he had come with a set 
purpose, and he was determined not to* 
breathe a syllable which might spoil his. 
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plan and prevent him from seeing the man 
with whom he had come to have a reckon- 
ing face to face. 

At length Mrs. Wells unlocked a door 
very gently, led him along a httle passage^ 
and ushered him into a large room with 
two windows, of which the bhnds were 
drawn down. Little light struggled into 
the room through and round the blinds; 
but a bright fire was burning in the grate 
and brought out distinctly to view a figure 
lying in the middle of a large bed. 

Surely Mr. Triggs must be very ill ; or sa 
active a man would never be lying so still 
in bed, at that time in the morning. And 
would it be manly to take advantage of 
even the worst miscreant under such cir- 
cumstances? But suddenly another idea,. 
a horrible misgiving, occurred to Perkins,, 
as Mrs. Wells motioned silently to him to 
walk round to the farther side of the bed,, 
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whilst she remained on the other side near 
the door. He obeyed the signal ; and, 
when he was on a level with the pillow, 
she slowly turned down a sheet and showed 
him— Mr, Triggs. 

'* He wte a fine man^ wasn't he, sir ?" 
said Mrs. Wells with an uncontrollable 
sob. 

And he had won the Double Event. 



THE END. 
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